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POETRY. 


ABSALOM.—BY N. P. WILLIs. 


Tne waters slept. Night’ssilvery veil hung low 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still 
Unbroken beatings of the sleeper’s pulse. 
The seeds bent down the stream. 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 
Forgot the lifting winds ; and the long stems, 
Whose flowers the water like a gentie nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way 
And leaned in graceful attitudes to rest. 
How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By itslight heed of human suffering, 
That it was fashioned for a perfect world ! 


King David’s limbs were weary, He had fled 
From far Jerusalem, and now he stood 
With his faint people for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, aud he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 
The mourner’s covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words ; and as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, heknelt among them there, 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
Oh! when the heart is full, when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a very mockery, how much 
The bursting heart nray pour itself in prayer! 
He prayed for Israel; and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently ;he prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield; and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous ; but oh! for Absalom! 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom— 
The proud bright being who had burst away, 
In all his princely beauty, to dety — 
The heart that cherished bim—for him he poured, 
In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication, and forgave him there 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 


The hosts were numbered. At Mahanaim’s gate 
Sat David, as the glittering thousands passed 
Forth to the battle. Witha troubled eye 
He looked upon their pomp, and as the helms 
Bent low before him, and the banners swayed, 
Like burni-hed wings to do bim reverence, 

His look grew restless, and he did not wear 

The lofty sternness of a monarch’s brow. 

‘The leader of the nost came by. His form 

Was like the son of Anak, and he strode 
Majestically on, and bore bis crest 

As men were waters, and his frame a rock. 

The king rose up to Joab, and came near, 

As his tall belon was bowed; and by the love 

He bore his master, beoought tnerg 

That he would spare bim Absalom ave. 

He passed with his stern warriors on ; the trump 
And the loud cymbal died upon the ear ; 

And as the king turned off his weary gaze, 

The last faint gleam had vanished, aud the wood 
Of Ephraim had received a thousand men, 

To whom its pleasant shadows were a grave. 


The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Wasstraighten d for the grave ; and as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were fluating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy new ; 

As whep in hours of gentle dalliance bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s girls. 

His helm was at his feet; his tanner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusslem, was laid 
Reversed beside him ; and tke Jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the pissage of his blade, 
Nested like mockery on }ys covered brow. 

The soldiers of the king rod to and fro 

Clad in the garb of bate, and their chief, 
Themighty Joab, stov4 beside his bier 

And gazed upon the «ark pall stedfastly, 
Asifae feared the sumberer might stir. 

A slew step startiel him. He grasped his blade 
As fa trumpet reg ; but the bent form 
Ofe@avid enteres, and he gave command 

Ina low tone lis few followers, 

And left him with the dead. The king stood still 
"fill the last ¢ho died ; then throwing off 

he sackclom from his brow, and laying back 
Phe pall frof the still features of his child, 
Hebowed His head upon bim, and broke forth 
In the res#tless eloquence of wo. 


‘Alas! ny noble boy, that thou shouldst die! 
Thou, Who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye. 
And leave his stilluess in this clustering hair! 
How could le mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My prod boy, Absalom! 


‘Cold is thybrow, my sou! and [I am chill 
“When my bosom I would try to press thee; 
How wast-wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a‘ich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hea thy sweet ‘My Father ! from these dumb 
An¢ cold lips, Absalom ! 
‘The grve hath won thee ; I shall hear the gush 
Of music and the voices of the young; 
And Ve will pass me in the mantling blush, 
Avi the dark tresses of the soft winds flung; 
But hou no more with thy sweet voice shalt come 
™o meet me, Absalom ! 


«and ch! when I am stricken, and my heart 
Like a bruised reed is weeps to be broken ; 
ow willits love for thee, as I depart, 

Lor for thine ear to catch itsdying token ! 
wee 80 sweet, amid death's gathering gloom, 
see thee, Absalom! 


| 


| 


The willow leaves, 


‘And. now fatewell ! hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a geutie slumber on thee. 
And thy dark sin—oh!1 could drink tbe cup, 
If from this wo its bitterness bad won thee— 


.| May God haVecalied thee like a wanderer home, 


My erring Absalom !’ 


Ile coveted up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child ; then giving bim 

A look of ine iting tenderness, de clasped 

His handy couvulsively as if in prayer ; 

And as a strengih were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
About him decently, and left him there 

if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Friendship’s Offering. 


OLD MAIDS. 

I love an old maid—I do not speak of an indivi- 
dual, but of the species—I use the singular number, 
as speaking of a singularity in humanity. An old 
maid is not merely an antiquary, she isan antiquity; 
not merely a record of the past, but the very past 
itself; she has escaped a great change, and sympathi- 
zes not in the ordinary mutations of mortality. She 
inhabits a litde eternity of her own. She is miss 
from the beginning of the chapter to the end. I do 
not like to hear her called mistress, as is sometimes 
the practice, for that looks and sounds like the re- 
signation of ‘despair, a voluntary extinction of hope. 
1 do not know whether marriages are made in heaven, 
some people say they are, but 1 am almost sure that 
old maidsare. ‘here is something about them which 
is not of the earth earthy. ‘They are spectators of 
the world, not adventurers nor ramblers; perhaps 
guardiaus; we say nothing of tatlers. ‘They are, evi- 
dently, predestinated to what they are. ‘They owe 
not the singularity of their condition to any lack of 
beauty, wisdom, wit, or good temper; there is no ac- 
counting for it but on the principle of fatality, 1 
have kuown many old maids, and of them all, not 
oue that has not possessed as many good and amiable 
qualities as ninety and nine out of a hundred of my 
married acquaintance. Why, then, are they single? 
their tate! 

On the lett hand of the road between London and 


| Liverpool, there is a village, which, for particular 


reasons, | shall call Littleton; and 1 will not so far 
gratify the euriosity of idle inquirers as to say wheth- 
er it is nédrer to London or to Liverpool; but it 


sharp look out for it next time he travels that road. 
It is situated in a valley, through which runs a tiny 
rivulet as bright as silver, but hardly wide enough 
for a trout to turnround in. Over the litile stream 
there is alittle bridge, which seems to have been 
built merely out of compliment to the liquid thread, 
to save it the mortification of being hopped over by 
every urchin and clodpole in the parish. Ihe church 
is covered withivy, even half way up the steeple, but 
the sexton has removed the green intrusion from the 
face of the clock, which, with its white surface and 
black figures, looks at a distance like an owl in an 
ivy bush. A little to the left of the church is the 
parsonage-house, almost smothered with honey-suc- 
kles; in front of the house is a grassplot, and up to 
the door there is what is called a carriage-drive; but 
I never saw a carriage drive up there, for it is so 
steep that it would require six horses to pull the car- 
riage up, and there is not room enough for more than 
ove. Somewhat farther up the hill, which bounds 
the little valley where the village stands, there is a 
cottage, the inhabitants of Littleton call it the white 
cottage. It is merely a small, whitewashed house, 
but as it is occupied by a genteelish sort of people, 
who cannot afford a large house, it is generally call- 
ed #cottage. All these beautiful and picturesque 
objects, and a great many more which I have not 
described, have lost with me their interest. It would 
makeme melancholy to go into that church. The 
interest which Ihad in the parsonage-house was 
transferred to the white cottage, and the interest 
which | had in the white cottage is now removed to 
the churchyard, and that interest is in four graves 
that lie parallel to each other, with headstones of 
nearly one date. Iu these four graves lie the re- 
mains of feur old maids. Poor things! ‘Their re- 
mains! Alack, alack, there was not much that re- 
mained of them. ‘here was but little left of them 
to bury. The bearers had but light work. I won- 
dered why they should have four separate graves, 
and four distinct tombstones. The sexton told me 
that it was their particular desire, in order to make 
the churehyard look respectable; and they left be- 
hind them just sufficient money to pay the under- 
taker’s bills and toerect four gravestones. 


I saw these ladies twice, and that at an interval of 
thirty years. 1 made one more attempt to see them, 
and Iwas more grieved than I could have aatici- 
pated, when the neighbours showed me their newly- 
closed graves. But no one long pities the dead, and 


I was, after a while, glad that they had not been long 


} separated, 1 saw these ladies twice, I said; and the 


ie a -pthity aud let the beep | 


first time that I saw them, the only doubt was, which 
of the four would be first married. I should have 
fallen in love with one of them myself, I do not know 
which, but | anderstood that they were all four more 
or less engaged. They were all pretty, they were 
all sensible, they were all good-humoured, and they 
knew the world, for they had all read Rollin’s *An- 
cient History.” They not only had admirers, bat 
two of them even then had serious suitors. The 
whole village of Littleton, and many other villages 
in the neighbourhuod rang with the praises of the 
accomplished and agreeable daughters of the rector; 
nor were the young ladies dependent for their hopes 
of husbands merely on their good qualities; they had 
the reputation of wealth, which reputation Lam con- 
strained to say was rather a bubble. ‘The rectory of 
Littleton was said to be worth a thousand a year—but 
it never producec more than six hundred.. And ike 
worthy rector was said to be worth ten or twelve 
thousand pounds. Bless him! he might be worth 
that and a great deal more, but he never possessed 
so much; the utmost of his private fortune was fitteen 
hundred pounds in the three per cents, pik’ 

It is enough to designate the ladies by their chris- 
tian names. ‘Their good father used to boast that 
his daughters had really christian names. ‘The eld- 
est was Mary, the second Martha, the third Anna, 
and the youngest Elizabeth. The eldest was, when 
I first knew them, actually engaged to a young gen- 
tleman who had just taken a wrangler’s degree at 
Cambridge, and had gajned a prize for a Greek epi- 
gram. Such an effort of genius seemed next to mi- 
raculous at Littleton, for the people of that village 
never gain prizes for Gteek epigrams. The farmers, 
who had heard of his success, used to stare at him 
for a prodigy, and almost wondered that he should 
walk on two legs, and eat mutton, and say ‘* how do 
you do?” like the rest of the world. And every body 
said he was such a nice man. He never skipped irre- 
verently over theriver, as some young men of his age 
would do, but always went over the bridge. It was 
edifying to see how gracefully he handed the young 
ladies over the said bridge, Mary always the last; 
though she was the eldest. ‘he young squire of 
the parish was generally const the suitor of 
the second. ‘The third had many admirers; she was 
what is called a showy young woman, having a little 
of the theatrical in her style. She was eloquent, 
lively and attitudinizing. She had a most beautiful 

ice, and her goott*pxpa used to say, ** My dear 

ha, the sound of your voice is very delightful, 
and it does me good to hear you sing to your own 
harpsichord, but I wish I could hear you sing at 
church.” Poorman! he did not consider that there 
was no possibility of hearing any other voice while 
that of the parish-clerk was dinging in his ears.— 
Elizabeth, the youngest, was decidedly the prettiest 
of the four; sentimentality was her forte, or, more 
properly speaking, her foible. She sighed much 
herself, and was the cause of sighing to others. | 
little thought when first I saw them that I beheld a 
nest of predestinated old maids; but it was so, and 
the next time that I saw them, they were all living 
together, spinsters. How I was occupied the next 
thirty years would be tedious to relate, therefore I 
pass over that period, and come again to Littleton. 

Time is like a mischievous urchin that plays sad 
tricks in our absence, and so disarranges things and 
persons too, that when we come back again we herd- 
ly know where to find them. When 1 made my se- 
cond visit te Littleton, the good old rector had been 
several years in his grave; and whendl asked alter bis 
daughters, I was told that they were living, and were 
together, and that they occupied the white cottage. 
I was rather pleased to hear that they were single, 
though I was surprised at the information. I knew 
that I should be well received, that I should not find 
all their old affections alienated by new ties. I knew 
that [ should not have to encounter the haughty and 
interrogatory eyes of husbands, that I should not be 
under the necessity of accommodating myself to new 
manners. I had, indeed, some difticulty in making 
myselt known, and still more difficulty in distin- 
guishing the ladies, the one from the other, and con- 
necting their present with their past appearance; for 
Ann’s attitudinizing days were over, and Elizabeth 
had ceased to sigh. But when the recognition had 
taken place, we were all exceedingly glad to see each 
other, and we all talked together about every body 
and every thing at once. 

My call at the white cottage was at the latter end 
of August. The weather was fine, but there had re- 
cently been much rain, and there were some few 
heavy clouds, and some little growling of the wind, 
like the aspect and tone of an angry schoolmaster, 
who had just given a boy a sound thrashing, and looks 
as if he were half inclined to give him some more. 
The cottage was very small, very neat, very light. 
There was but one parlour, and that was very pretty 
one. A small carpet covered the middle of the room; 
a worked fire-sereen stood in one corner; a piece of 
needle-work, representing Abraham going to sacri- 


weed, and eld china stood on the mantel-piece; an 
old harpsichord, in a black mahogany case, stretched 
its leviathan length along one side of the room; six 
exceedingly heavy and clumsily carved mahogany 
chairs, with high backs, short legs, and broad square 
flat seats, anv sne of which might have accommo- 
dated all the four sisters at once, according to their — 
mode of sitting, stood around the room; these chairs, 
L recollected, had been in the dining-room at the 
rectory, but then there was a great lubberly cubjof a 
footman to lug them about. The fireepiace was par- 
ticularly neat. It had an old brass fender, polished 
up to the semblance of gold, delineating in its pattern 
divers birds and beasts, the like of which never en- 
tered Noah’s ark, but they had a right to go in by 
sevens, for they were as clean asa penny. The po- 
ker looked like a toothpick, the shovel like an old- 
fashioned salt-spoon, and the tongs like a pair of 
tweezers. he little black stove shone with an icy 
coldness, as if the maid had been scrubbing it all the 
morning to keep herseif warm; and the cut paper 
was arranged over the vacant bars with a cruel exac- 
titude that gave no hopes of fire. The ladies them- 
selves looked as cold as the fire-place; and I could 
hardly help thinking that a stove without a fire, at 
the cold end of August, looked something like an 
old maid. The ladies, however, were very chatty; 
they all spoke together—or nearly so; for when one 
began the others went on, one after another, in the 
way and after the manner of a catch, or more accu- 

rately speaking, perhaps somewhat in the similitude 
ofa fugue, ‘They talked very loud, and sat very up- 
right, which last circumstance I should have thought 
very conducive to health, but they were not healthy; 

the fact is, they lived too sparingly, for their father 

had left much less than had been expected, and they 

were obliged to keep up appearances, as they still 

visited the first families in the neighbourhood. By 

living together they had very much assimilated in 

manners; they all had the same sharp shrill voice, 

and the save short, snappy, not snappish, manner of 
speaking. 

When I called on them I had not dined, but I sup- 
posed they had, for they asked me to stay and drink 
tea with them; though I should have preferred dinner 
to tea, yet for the sake of such old acquaintance, I 
was content to let that pass. ‘Ihhey pressed me very 
much to take a glass of wine, and I yielded; but af- 
terwards 1} repented it. Single elderly ladies are 
very much imposed on in the article of wine; ill luck 
to those who cheat them! ‘hen we had tea. I knew 
the old cups and suucers again, and the little silver 
tea-pot, and the little silver cream-jug, and the su- 
gar-tongs, made like a pair of scissors; | was glad to 
see the tea urn, for it helped to warm the room.— 
The tea made us quite communicative; not that it 
was strong enough to intoxicate; quite the contrary; 
it was rather weak. Pshould also have been glad of 
some more bread and butter, but they handed me the 
last piece, and [ could not think of taking it; so it 
went into the kitchen for the maid, and I did not 
grudge it her, for she seemed, by the way, to be not 
much better fed than her mistresses, She was a neat, 
respectable young woman. 

After tea, we talked again about old times, and I 
gave several broad hints and intimations that I should 
like to hear their respective histories; in other words 
I wished to know how it was that they had all res 
mained single; for the history of an old maid is the 
narrative of her escapes from matrimony. My in- 
timation was well received, and my implied request 
was complied with. Mary, as the eldest one, com- 
menced. 

“‘I believe you remember my friend Mr. M——3?” 

**I do so, and is he living?” 

** He is, and still single.” 

Ismiled, and said, ‘‘indeed.” The lady smiled 
not. 
‘* Yes,” continued the narrator, *‘he is still living 
and stili single. Ihave occasionally seen him, but 
very seldom of late years. You remember, I dare say, 
what a cheerful companion he was, and how very 
polite. He was quite of the old school, but that was 

only as regarded his external manners. In his opis — 
nious he partook too much of the new school. He 
was one of the liberal party at Cambridge; and 
though he was generally a very serious and good man 
he perplexed his head with some strange notions, and 
when the time came that he should take orders, he 
declined doing 80, on account of some objections he 
had to some of the thirty-nine articles. Some have 
gone so far as to say that he was no better than a So- 
cinian, though £ do not believe he was ever so bad 
as that. Still, however, it would never do for the 
daughter of a clergyman to marry a man who had 
any doubts concerning any of the thirty-nine articles. 
We did allin our power to convince him that be was 
wrong, and he did all im his power to convince us 
that he was right; but it wastono purpose. Indeed, 
he seemed to consider himself a kind of martyr, 
only because we talked to him. He argued most . 
ingenicusly to show that exact conformity of opinion 


fice Isaac, huog upposite to the door; shells, sea- 
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was not essentizl to happiness, But i could net 
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think it correct to marry a man who had any doubts, these took Theodore to the tower-hall, where bis 


eoncerning the articles; for, as my father very jnstly 
observed, when a man once begins to doubt, it is im- 
possible to say where it willend. And so the mat- 
ter went on from year to year, and so it remains 
still, and so it is likely to remain to the end of the 
ebapter. I will never give up the thirty-nine ar- 


ticles.”’ 


All the sisters said that she was perfectly right; and — 
then Martha told her story, saying, ** lt was just | 


about the time that you were visiting Littleton that 


Mr. B——, who had long payed me very particular | 


attention, made me an offer. Mr. B—— was nota 
man of first rate talents, though he did not want for 


understanding; he was also tolerably good humored, | 


though occasionally subject to fits of violence. His 
father, however, most strenuously objected to the 
match, and from being on friendly terms with us he 
suddenly dropped our acquaintance, and almost per- 
secuted us. My father was a man of high spirit, and 
could not patiently brook the insults he received, and 
I have every reason to believe that thereby his days 
were shortencd. In proportios, however, as the 
elder Mr. B —opposed our union, the affections of 
the younger seemed to increase, and he absolutely 
proposed a marriage in Scotland; but my father 
would never allow a daughter of his to be married 
otherwise than by the rites of the church of England. 
At length old Mr. B—— died, and then it was 
thought that we should be married; but it was neces- 
sary to wait a decent lime after the old gentleman’s 
death, in which interval the young squire, wh«se at- 
tentions had diminished of late, went to London, 
where he married a widow with a fortune. ‘They 
are now living separately.” 

‘You were faithful to your first loves,” I observed. 

« But I,” said Anna, ** have a different story to 
tell. I had four offers before was nineteen years 
of age; and | thought that 1 was exercising great 
judgment and discrimination in endeavouring to as- 
certain which was most worthy of my choice; so I 
walked, and talked, and sang, and played, and eriti- 
cised with all in their turn; and betore 1 could make 
up my mind which to choose, I lost them all, and 
gained the character of a flirt. It seems very unlor- 
tunate that we are placed under the necessity of mak- 
ing that decision which must influence our whole 
destity for life, at that very period when we least 
know what iife is.” 

‘It is inexpedient,” said I, ‘*to entertain several 
lovers at once. 

‘I found it expedient,” said Elizabeth, ‘to enter- 
fain several lovers in succession. My first lover 
won my heart by flute playing. He was a licuten- 
ant in the navy, visiting in the neighbourhvod. My 
father disapproved the conuexion, but I said that 1 
would notlive without him, and so a consent was 
extorted; but, alas! my flute player’s ship was or- 
dered to the West ludies, anc heard of him no 
more. My next lover, who succeeded to the first 
rather too soon in the opinion of some people, wasa 
medical man, and fora marriage wiih him a reluc- 
tant consent wus obtained from my father; but besore 
matters could be arranged, it was found that his bu- 
siness did pot answer, and he departed. Another 
succeeded to the business, and also to my affections, 
and a third reluctant consent was extorted; but when 
the young gentleman found that the report of my 
father’s wealth bad been much exaggerated, he de- 
parted also; andin time I grew accustomed to these 
disappointments, and bore them better than I ex- 

ected. Lmight perhaps have bad a husband, it 1 
could have lived without a lover.” 

So ended their sad stories; aud after tea we walk- 
ed into the garden, It was asmall garden, with 
four sides and a circular centre, so small, that as we 
walked round we were like the names ina round 
robin, it was difficult to say which was first. I 
shook hands with them at parting, gently, for fear 
of hurting them, for their fingers were loug, and 
fleshless. ‘The next time 1 travelled that way they 
were all in their graves, and not much colder thai 
when L saw them at the cottage. 


A TRAGIC TALE, TOLD TO A *T,”* 
From the Comic Offering for 1833. 
Two tired travellers tried to trace theif track 


through the targled thickets of Tewksbury ; tool. 


two or three turnings through the trees, but their 
toilings there tended to tantalize them thoroughly, 
by templog them to traverse thoroughfares that 
transiently turved (they thought) towards the town, 
then the turf terminated treacherously in trackless 
thickets. Thus they tarried till twilight’s thick 
gloom tended to increase their tribulation, and to 
thwart their task; the taller traveller, a templar, turn- 
ing to the tired trooper that trustily tended him, told 
him that twere better to trust themselves to a teimpo- 
rary tent of trees, than lo try the tedious and torment- 
ing task of tenaciously toiling through tenebricus 
thickets. Tristram, the trooper, (though thinking the 
templar’s touch of torpor very tiresome,) tacitly 
turned to take his horse, that Wembled, thoroughly 
toilworn; suddenly tremendous thunder taxed iheir 
temerity, and a terrific tempest threatened to termi- 
nate tragically their trials. The templar ‘Theodore’s 
timid steed, terrified at the tempestuous tumult, 
tore through tangled tracts and turgid torrents, the 
trained troop-horse of Tristram trying to trace the 
trample tbrongh the tarmoi. Thus they passed the 
territory of trees, and the tortured templar wa, 
thrown beneath a tower whence a twinkling taper 
threw a tremulous light through the trasery-window 
of a tall turret. Tristram’s thundering “ tattoo” 
summoned the timely aid of a train of torch-bearers; 


trance terminated to show him a transcendant beauty 
of twenty, timidly tending bim, and telling her tire- 
women their different tasks for treating the sufferer. 

Lhe totlet of the Lady ‘Theresa consisted of a tiffa- 
ny tunic ved with thread-gold tassels at the throat, a 
taffety turquoise-coloured train, @ Turkish turban, 
and transparent tissue veil thrown back from the 
temples: twere tedious to try tu transmit the tempt- 
ing traits that transfixed the templar’s transported 
gaze, 4s, with tremulous tongue, he tried to tell his 
inanks; timidly she turned from the tender tone, her 


twining, tendril-like tresses thrown aside, betraying | 


the transient tint his tribute to this transeendant trea- 
sure had sent thrilling even to her throbbing temples 
and well-turned throat. 

Theodore transported to the tesselated and tapes- 
tried throne room, told to ‘Theresa tales of the tent, 
the triumphant tlt and tournament; their tefe-a-tete 
tending trequently to tenderer themes; and ten 
days (tedious to ‘Tristram, transient to ‘i'heodore, ) 
transposed the trembling lover into the trothed of 
Theresa. 

Theobald the Thane, the tyrant of Tewksbury, 
kept the orphan ‘Theresa in thrall, that timid girl 
tolerating the tutelage he had treacherously taken, 
through terror of his temper. 

The time that the templar tarried at Tewsbury 
Tower, the absent ‘Thane traversed his vast tract of 
territory, thinly tenanted through his thirst of thrift 
and tyranuic treatment to the tenants. ‘Treacherous 
tempered, he trusted not Theresa thoroughly, but 
took the trouble to turn back to the tower, (transform- 
ed to a travelling trinket seller,) tampering with the 
tattling ure women, who (thus tempted) told that 
the templar had trespassed over the tower thresh- 
hold and triumphantly tarried there, talking with 
taste, talent, tact, and tenderness to the tempting 
**treasure of the turret.” This tantalizing tale tor- 
mented the tyrant, who, throwing the traveller’s tra- 
vestie towards the terrified tire women, trod the 
tower hall, traced the true lovers to their trellised 
turf terrace, and treacherously thrust his two edged 
toledo at the templar, (then talking tranquilly to 
Theresa;) that tender girl transiently turning ere the 
threatened turpitude took effect, threw her taper 
torm towards ‘Vheodore, too late to transmute the 
terrible thoaghts of the tyrant, whose thrust tra- 
versed the twain; and thus they tasted death toge- 
ther, a two fold triumph to the terrific tempered 
‘Theobald. 


This triumph terminated tragically, Tristram, 
trenched behind thick trees, traced the thane 
throughout this traitorous transaction, took aim 
twice, though terror took from the truth of the first, 
the shaft twisting into a tall tree: twang! this time 
the truer dart transfixes the tyrant, terménating his 
turbulent thraldom, ‘The tumultuous tones of two 
or three troopers on the turrets, made the trainband 
throng towards the terrace to take Tristram to the 
torture; that trasty trooper turned tauntingly to them, 
throwing his truncheon triamphantly towards the 
tardily tamed tyrant,—jast then the talismanic tone 
of thrilling tumpets told of timely aid, and twenty 
templar troopers turning round the tower. 

The tragic tale terminates thus; because having 
already used every other kind of T. 1 could only de- 
seribe the datile with **Gunpowder 7.” which might 
affect the nerves of my fair readers; so here is an end 
of the Tease. 


* It may not at first be perceived that this article 
is composed of words commencing with the letter 
an occasional connecting word has been re 
quired, but in the first sixty, for instance, only fou 
will be found which do not commence with a **T’.” 


Extract from the Tales of the Glauber Spa. 
SELIM, THE BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND. 
BY J, K. PAULDING, 

Selim was the son of a bashaw of three tails, who 
had governed Smyrna and the surrounding country 
with such singtilar humanity and justice, that he es- 
eaped the execrations of the people on the one hand 
aua the bowstring of the Sublime Porte on the other. 

in good time the old bashaw died, full of years, 
money, aud beard, leaving his ample wealth equally 
to his son and daughter. ‘*I have now the means 
and I will use them,” quoth Selim; and accordingly 
he caused it to be given out that whoever was sick, 
miserable, or poor, might come to him and be re- 
lieved. It is astonishing how many people, who 
were never suspected before, became sick, miserable 
and poor, immediately after this, in the good city of 
Smyrna. Distress seemed to multiply with the 
means he used for its relief, and had not Selim pes- 
sessed the softest heart inthe world, he would have 
been tired of paying so many doctor’s bills, and feed- 
ing so many good looking tat people. He wondered 
how they could look so well, and be at the same 
time so sick, or how it was possible to be so finely 
dressed, and yet so poor. 

One day a stout hearty fellow came to him and 
begged a dozen sequins, 

‘* For what purpose, friend?” asked Selim, “thou 
lookest as if thou jackest nothing, for thy raiment‘is 
good, and thy body wholesome to behold: art thou 
hungry ?”? 

“No, my good lord; praised be the prophet.” 

** Art thou sick?” 

‘*No, my good lord, thanks to Allah.” 

‘Art thou not then ashamed to beg?’’ 

**‘Ashamed! there are too many to keep me in 
countenance for that,” 


‘If thou art not in want, nor sick, nor hungry, go | 


thy ways and be thankful.” 

** But alas! my lord, you must know that T have 
so long been accustomed to a certain quantity of 
opium every day, that 1am sure I should die with- 
out it, and my purse is empty as you see.” 

** Mashallah! poor man, die while 1 can relieve 


thee? Use has made opium a necessary of life to 
thee, and thou requirest it as mach as thdu dost food. 
' Here are fifty sequins; go and buy oplum, and when 
they are gone, come to me for more. 

‘The man departed, touching his heart and the 
top of his head with either hand, and bowing almost 
to the ground. Sclim felicitated himself on being 
_the cause of happiness to a human being. At the 
end of a month or two he began to wonder why the 
poor man did not come again; but he never came. 
Ere the fifty sequins were exhausted, he fell a victim 
to the influence of opium. 

‘** Never mind,” said Selim, on hearing the news, 
“never mind—it is not my faultif aman makes a 
bad use of my bounty.” 

As he said this, he felta hand placed lightly on 
his shoulder, and heard a voice exclaim, 

** Thou forgettest Selim, that those who wilfully 
supply the means of self destruction, or enable vice 
to revel in criminal indulgences, are parties in the 
crime and responsible for the consequences,” 

Turning round, he beheld the sage Amurath, a 
venerable old man, a friend of his tather, and one 
who‘had shown a parental solicitude in the fortunes 
of Selim. Selim saluted him with respectful cour- 
tesy; and answered, 

**The giver is not answerable in the eyes of Allah 
for the uses made of his alms.” 

‘If he knows that he giveth to the sot, the glutton, 
the sensualist, or the idler, he is answerable,” re- 
plied Amurath; ‘*to bestow upon them the means 
of being wicked, is to become an accomplice in their 
wickedness. 

‘*T am not to judge of the uses to which my boun- 
ty may possibly be applied; if bad, the fault is theirs 
not mine. It is too much trouble to inquire into 
the life and character of all those who apply to me 
tor relief. I can not submit to the drudgery.” 

‘“fhen thou givest away thy money because it is 
no trouble to put thy hand in thy purse. Thy per- 
sonal exertions thou withholdest because they are a 
labour!”? said Amurath, significantly shaking his 
head; ‘this is not the virtue of charity.” 

‘*No! what is it then?” cried Selim, in utter as- 
tonishment. 

‘*Weakness; the incapacity to resist importunity, 
or restrain thyself within proper bounds.” 

‘‘But,” answered Selim after a pause of reflection; 
“but if L do these people harm, I am doing good to 
myself. L am gaining the favour of the prophet, 
who has promised his blessing to the giver of alms.” 

‘That is selfishness, not charity, except it be the 
charity which beginneth at home. ‘Thou carest, 
then, it seems, nothing for the harm thou dost to 
others, so thou canst benefit thyself,” replied the old 
man, smiling, 

‘“T’hou wouldst have me then give nothing away,” 
said the mortified Selim. 

‘‘Not so. I would have thee first inquire, where 
it is praeticable, whether vice or misfortune, idle- 
ness or extravagance, caused the wretchedness thou 
art solicited to relieve.” 

**Well, and if the former, what then?” 

‘Relieve it, but in such a manner as that it may 
not increase this vice by affording the means of indul- 
gence. Give them food, but not money.” 

**Well, and if the latter?” 

‘Spare not thy bounty, but exceed not the mea- 
sure of necessity, lest thou encourage extravagance, 
the mother of want.” 

“‘And if the case is doubtful between viee and 
misfortune, what then?” 

The old man paused a moment ere he answered, 
‘Relieve it, and trust the issue to Allah and his great 
prophet.” 

‘Then you acknowledge,” said Selim, “that it is 

better to run the risk of giving money for the encou- 
ragement of vice, than to take the chance of failing 
to relieve the deserving.” 
_ 1 Know that is aquestion which only Allah can 
decide. But this 1] know, that the obligation to re- 
lieve distress is not more solemn than that of doing 
our utmost to restrain the career of vice and extra- 
vagance. All that is left to haman virtue and wis- 
dom is so to distribute our alms, as to do the most 
good and the least harm.” 

*‘Harm?” asked Selim in surprise: any harm 
come of the practice of a virtue?” 

“Nothing is a virtue which is not under the gui- 
dance of discretion and aged sense,” replied the 

ood Amurath; ‘‘without this curb, piety becomes 
fanaticism, scorning all social duties, and rioting in 
blood; the sword of justice becomes that of a re- 
morseless executioner; and the balm we pour into 
the wounds of one fellow creature becomes a poison 
to the sores of thousands and tens of thousands. — 
Therefore do Isay give, my son, but do not throw 
away. Loveall mankind, but do not forget that it 
is only by adue observance of the virtues of justice 
and prudence that a man can be useful to himself or 
a blessing to the wretched. Without these, he would 
pass from the class of benefactors to the poor, into 
that of those who themselves require the aid of cha- 
rity.” 


AFRICAN SERPENTS. 


The serpents of South Africa, commonly account- 
ed the most dangerous, are the Cobra-Capello (or 


hooded snake, ) the Puff-Adder, and the Berg-Adde 
(or mountain snake.) The first of these is exceed. 
dingly fierce and active, and sometimes, it is said, 9 
tains the formidable length of ten feet; I have, how. 
ever, never met with any of much -more than half 
that size. The Cobra has been known to spring at 
a man on horseback, and to dart himself with such 
force as to overshoot his aim. The Puff-Adder op 
the other hand, is a heavy and sluggish animal, very 
thick in proportion to its length, tinliticapable, when 
attacked in front, of projecting itself upon its enemy, 
To make amends, however, it possesses the faculty 
of throwing itself backward with perilous and unex- 
pected effect, but its disposition is inert, and unless 
accidentally trod upon or otherwise provoked, it will 
seldom attack mankind. ‘The Berg-Adder, though 
much smaller in size than either of the preceding, 
is generally considered not less deadly, and it is the 
more dangerous from its being less easily discovered 
and avoided. 

During a residence of six years in the interior of 
the Cape Colony, and in the course of various jour- 
neys through the interior, (extending to upwards of 
three thousand miles) | have met with a considerable 
number of snakes; yet 1 do not remember of ever 
being exposed, except in one instance, to any immi- 
nent! hazard of being bit by any of them. “On the 
occasion referred to, 1 was superintending some Hot- 
tentots, whom I had employed to clear away a patch 
of thicket from a spot selected for cultivation, when 
one of the men, suddenly recoiling, with signs of 
great alarm, exclaimed that there was a Cobra-Ca- 
pello in the bush. Not being at thattime fully aware 
of the dangerous character of this species of snake, 
I approached to look at him. The Hottentots galled 
out to me to take care, for he was going to spring. 
Before they had well spoken, or I had caught a view 
of the reptile, | heard him hiss fiercely, and then 
dart himself towards me amidst the underwood. At 
the same instant, instinctively springing backward to 
avoid him, I tell over a steep bank into the dry stony 
bed of a torrent; by which I suffered some severe 
bruises, but fortunately escaped the more formidable 
danger to which I had too incautiously exposed my- 
self. The Hottentots then assailed the snake with 
sticks and stones, and forced him (though not before 
he had made another spring, and missed one of them 
still more narrowly than myself,) to take refuge up 
a mimosa tree. Here he became a safe and easy 
mark to their missiles, and was speedily beaten down 
with a broken back, and consequently rendered inca- 
pable of farther mischief. The Hottentots having 
cut off his head, carefully buried it in the ground, a 
practice which they never omit on such occasions, 
and which arises from their apprehension of some 
one tncautiously treading on the head of the dead 
snake, and sustaining injury from its fangs; for they 
believe that the dreadful virus, far from being extin- 
guished with life, retains its fatal energy for weeks, 
and even months afterwards. ‘The snake measured 
nearly six feet in length, and was the largest Cobra 
I have ever met, 

_My little Hottentot corporal, Piet (or Peter) Span- 
dilly, who assisted in killing the Cobra, had a stil! 
narrower escape from a small but venomous snake 
of which I have forgot the colonial appellation. Piet 
and his men (six soldiers of the Cape corps, placed 
at that time under my direction for the protection of 
our remote settlement against the Cuaffrees) slept in 
a tent adjoining mine, pitched in a grove w fede 
on the brink of the Bavian’s river; and one mornin 
when he rose from his couch of dry grass, Piet felt 
some living creatare moving about his thigh in the 
inside of his leatherttrowsers. Thinking it was only 
one of the harmless lizards which swarm in eve 
part of South Africa, he did not at first much mind 
it, but came out to the open air, langhing and shake 
ing his limbs to dislodge the vermin. But when a 
black wriggling snake cane tumbling dowa about 
his naked ancles, poor Spmdilly, uttering 4 ery of 
horror, kicked the reptile off, springing at the same 
moment nearly his own height trom the ground, and 
though in reality he sustained noinjury, could searce- 
ly for a time be persuaded that he was not *y gone 
man,” 

It is, in fact, from apprehensions of danger, or the 
instinet of self-defence, far more that from any peeu- 
liar fierceness or innate malignity, tlt the serjent 
race ever assai] man or any of the largy animals.— 
They turn,of course, against the foot tha tramplesor 
the hand that threatens them; but happly nature hig 
not armed them, in addition to their formilable pow. 
ers of destruction, with the disposition oi exerting 
those powers from motives of mere wantuy cruel . 
ty, or for purposes unconnected with their own sub- 
sistence or security. Were it otherwite, countries 
like the Cape would be altogether uninhibitable, As 
it is, the annoyance experienced from th: numerous 
poisonous snakes is not such as, on the Whole, to af- 
fect in any considerable degree the comfert of those 
accustomed to them. 

Conversing on the subject one day with ay friend 
Captain Harding, who had been for many yars a re- 
sident and magistrate in the interior, I nquired 
whether he had ever, in the course of his canpaigns 
on the Caffre and Bushman frontiers, and wien ne- 
cessarily obliged to sleep in the desert or jutle jn 
the open air, suffered injury or incurred dangert; om 
serpents—he replied, that the only occasion he 
recollected of incurring any great hazard of this prt, 
was the following:— 

* Being upon a military expedition across tle fron. 
tier,’ said he, ‘I had slept one night, as usual, wra 
in my cloak, beneath a tree. On awaking ¢ day- 


break, the first object I perceived on raising ny head 
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from the saddle, which served for my pillow, was the 


tail of an enormous Puff-Adder lying across my 


breast, the head of the reptile being muffled under 
the folds of the cloak close to my body, whither it 


had betaken itself, apparently for warmth, during the 
chillness of the night. ‘Chere was extreme hazard 
that if I alarmed it by moving, it might bite me ina 


_ vital part;—seizing it therefore softly by the tail, I 


pulled it out with a sudden jerk, ad threw it vio- 
lently to a distance. By this means I escaped with- 


_ out injury: but had I happened to have unwittingly 
offended this uninvited bedfellow before L was aware 
of his presence, might in all probability have fatal- 


ly atoned for my heedlesness.’ 
It is not very unusual for snakes of various sorts to 
be found in the houses at the Cape, nor does it in 


- ordinary cases, excite any violent alarm when such 


inmates are discovered. They make their way both 
through the roofs and under the walls, in search of 


food and shelter, and especially in pursuit of mice, 


which many of them chiefly subsist upon. During 
my residence in the interior, however, I recollect 
only two instances of their being found in my own 
cabin. On one of these occasions I had sent a ser- 
vant girl (a bare-legged Hottentot) to bring me some 
articles from a neighbouring but. It was alter night- 
fall; and on returning with it, she cried out before en- 
tering the eabin—tOh, Mynheer! Mynheer! what 
shall | do? A suake has twined itself round my ancles, 
and if 1 open the door he will come into the house.’ 
‘Never mind,’ | replied, ‘open the door, and let him 


| come if he dare.’ She obeyed, and in glided the 


snake, luckily without having harmed the poor girl. 
I stood prepared, and instantly smote him dead; sand 


- afterwards found him to be one of the very venomous 


sort called WVachtsluug. 
People get used to these things, and even Euro- 


- peans by degrees come to regard them with much 


indifference. Just before leaving the colony, I spent 
a week or two with my friend Major Pigot, at his 


- residence near Graham’s Town; and going one day 


to take a bdok from some shelves in the drawing- 
room, I found a beautiful yellow snake, about five 
feet long, lying asleep upon the uppermost range ol 
books. It lay so still that Lat first thought it was a 


_ stuffed specimen; but perceiving a slight movement 


in its tail, L lent him such a thwack with a quarto 
volume as broke the poor fellow’s back, and enabled 
me to demolish him at my leisure. I afterwards 
learned that another snake had been killed a few day s 
previously in the very same spot, and athird in Ma- 


_ jor P.’s dressing-room. They had all entered throngh 
 aloop-hole which had casually been left open, and 


apparently had no other object in coming there 


(mousing apart) than literary seclusion. 


Such as these are no very uncommon occurrences, 
and as such pass even for subjects of jocularity amidst 
the adventures of a wild country. lustances, howev- 
er, beth frightful and revolting, sometimes occur. — 

It is well known that the Bushmen, a tribe of wild 
Hottentots who inhabit the mountains and deserts of 
South Africa, imbue the points of their arrows in a 
strong and subtle poison, and that the venom of the 
most dangerous serpents to be found in that country, 
forms a principal ingredient in its composition. The 
boldness and dexterity displayed by these wild hunts- 
men, and by many also of the colonial Hottentots, In 
searching out and seizing alive the formidable Cobra- 
Capello and Puff-Adder, are truly astonishing. Sull 
more surprising is it to witness the snake-hunter ex- 
tracting trom the yet living and writhing reptile, held 
fast by his naked foot planted on its neck, the little 
bag containing the secreted venom, which the rage 
of the animai injects into the woand made by its fangs 
at the moment it strikes its vicim,—to see him take 

this,—and fearlessly drink its contents, as school- 
boys in England would suck the blob of the honey- 
bee! The swallowing of mis venom, they conceive, 
renders them in time proof against its deleterious el- 
fects, when it is broughttnto immediate contact with 
the blood, whether by me bite of a snake or the barb 


of an arrow. 


NEW HARMONY. 

Extract from Ferall’s ‘* Ramble of Six Thousand 
Miles throug’ the United States of America,” 
London, 1832 
Having decided on visiting New Harmony, in 

Indisna, where our friend B had been for some 

time enjoying the delights of sylvan life, and the 

refmemens of back woods society, ‘1—— and I pur- 
clused a horse and dearborn, a species of light wa- 
geo used in this country for travelling. We fur- 
ushed ourselves with a small axe, huuting Knives, 

md all things necessary for encamping when oceasion 

cequired, and so set out about the beginning of Sep- 

tember. 

We crossed the big Miaini river, and proceeded, 
by a tolerable road aud some good farms, to Law- 
renceburg, a handsome town on the Ohio, within a 
mile of the outlet of the Miama, From thence we 
drove on towards Wilmington; but our horses be- 
coming jaded, we found it expedient to ‘* camp out,” 
within some miles of thattown. Next morning we 
passed through Wilmington, but lost the direct 
track through the forest, and took the road to 
Versailles, which lay ina more northerly direction 
than the route we had proposed to ourselves, This 
road was one of those newly cut through the forest, 
and there frequently occurred intervais of five or 
six miles between the setthements; and of the road 
itself a tolerably correet idea may be formed by noting 
the stipulations made with the contractors, which 
are solely that the road shall be of @ certain width, 
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and that no stump shall be left projecting more than 
15 inches above the ground. 

On the night of the second day we reached the 
vicinity of Versailles, and put up at the residence of 
a back woodsman—a fine iouking fellow, with a parti- 
cularly ugly sguaw. He bad come from Kentucky 
five years betore—aat down in the forest—* built 
nim’’ a log house—wielded his axe to the tune of 
*¢ The Huuters of Kentucky,” and had vow eigh-. 
teen acres of cleared land, aad all the et ceteras of a 
farm. We supped off venison steaks and stewed 
squirrel. Our host told us that there was ‘‘a pretty 
suart chance of deer” in the neighbourhood,” “there 
was a small sprinkling of daar,” (bear,) but that at 
present nothing of the kind was to be seen, There 
was very little comturt in the appearance of the es- 
tablishment; yet the good dame had a side saddle, 
hang on a peg in one of the apartments which would 
not have disgraced the lay of an Irish squireen.— 
This appears to be an article of grea: moment in the 
estimation of west country ladies; and when nothing 
else about the house is even tolerable, the side sad- 
dle is of the most fashionable pattern. 

From Versailles, we took the track to Vernon, 
through a rugged and swampy road, it having rained 
the night before. ‘The country is hilly, and inter- 
spersed with runs, which are crossed with some dif- 
ficulty, the descents and ascents being very conside- 
rable. 

The stumps, ‘‘ corduroys” (rails laid horizontally 
across the road where the ground is marshy, ) swamps 
and ** republicans,” (projecting roots of trees, s0 
called from the stubborn tenacity with which they 
adhere to the ground, it being almost impossible to 
grub tbem up,) rendered the difficulty of traversing 
this forest so great, that, notwithstanding our utmost 
exertions, we were unable to make more than six- 
teen miles from sunrise to sunset, when, both the 
horse and ourselves being completely exhausted, we 
halted until morning. 1 was awoke at sunrise by a 
white billed woodpecker, which was making the 
woods ring by the ratUing of its bill against a tree. 
This is a large handsome bird, (the picus principa- 
lis of Linuzeus,) it is sometimes called here the 
woodcock. Pigeons, squirrels, and turtle doves, 
abound in all these forests, and my friend being an 
expert gunuer, we had always plenty of game for 
dinner. The morning was sull grey when we set 
torward. 

We forded the Muskakituck river at Vernon, 
which stands on its head waters, and is a county 
seat. We then directed our course to Brownstown, 
on the east branch of White river. We found the 
roads still bad until we came within about ten miles 
of that place. ‘Lhere the country began to assume a 
more cultivated appearance, and the roads became 
tolerably good, being made through a sandy or gra- 
velly disuvict. In the neighbourhood of Browns- 
town there are some rich lands, and from that to 
Salem, a distance of twenty-two miles, we were 
much pleased with the country. We had been hi- 
thertu journeying through dense forests, and except 
when we came to a small town, could never see more 
than about ten yards on either side. All through In- 
diana the peaches weve in great abundance this year, 
and such was the weight ot fruit the trees had to sus- 
tain, that the branches were invariably broken when 
not propped, 

From Salem we took a westward track by Orleans 
to Hindostan, crossed the east branch of White river 
and passed through Washington. At a short dis- 
tance from this town, we had to cross White river 
again, near the west branch, which is much larger 
than the east branch. We attempted to ford it; and 
had got into the mide of the stream before we dis- 
covered that the bottom was quicksands, ‘The horse 
was scared at the footing—he plunged and broke the 
traces. However, after a tolerable wetting, we suc- 
ceeded in getting safe out. A littleabove the place 
where we made the attempt, we found there was a 
ferry flat. 

The ferryman considered our attempt as danger- 
ous, for had we gone much farther into the stream, 
we should have shot into the quicksands in the deep 
current. ‘his day the fates were most unpropitious 
to us;and had we had, like Socrates, ‘a familiar de- 
mon at our elbow, he most assuredly would have 
warned us not to proceed. We had no sooner got 
into the ferry-flat, and pushed off from shore, than 
the horse tumbled overboard, carriage and all, and 
was with difficulty saved from drowning. 


We passed through Petersburg to Princeton: but 
having lost the track, we got into several cu/s de sac, 
an occurrence which is by no means pleasant, as in 
this case you are unable to turn the carriage, and 
have no alternative but cutting down one or two 
small trees, in order to effect a passage. After a 
great deal of danger and difficulty, we succeeded in 
returning on the true bridle-path, and arrived about 
ten at night ina small village, through which we 
had passed three hours before. 

The gloomy and pitchy darkness of an American 
forest at night, cannot be conceived by the inhabi- 
tants of an open country, and the traversing a nar- 
row path interspersed with stumps and logs, is both 
fatiguing and dangerous, Our horse seemed so well 
aware of this danger, that whenever the night set 
in, he could not be induced to move, unless one of 
us walked a little in advance before him, when he 
would rest his nose on our arm and then proceed.— 
We crossed the FPotoka to Princeton, a neat town, 
surrounded by a fast settling country, and so on to 
Harmony. 

New Harmony is seated on the banks of the Wa- 
bash, and following the sinuosities of that river, it is 


distant sixty-four or five miles from the Ohio, but 
over land not more than seventeen. ‘This settlement 
was purchased by Messrs. MacClure and Owen from 
Mr. Kapp, in the year 1823. The RKappites had been 
in possession of the place for six years, during which 
they had erected several large brick buildings of a 
public nature, and sundry smaller ones as residences, 
and had cultivated a considerable quantity of land in 
the immediate vicinity of the town. Mr. Owen in» 
tended to have established here a community of union 
and mutual co-operation; but, from a too great con- 
fidence in the power of the system which he advo- 
cates to reform character, he has been necessitated to 
abandon that design for the present. 

Harmony must have been certainly a desirable re- 
sidence when it was the abode of the many literary 
and scientific characters who composed a part of that 
short-lived commuuity. A few of these still linger 
here, and may be seen stalking through the streets 
of Harmony, like Marius among the ruins of Car- 
thage, deploving the moral desolation that now reigns 
Lin this once happy place. : 

Le Sueur, the naturalist, and fellow traveller of 
Peron, in his voyage to the Austral regions, is still 
here. ‘The suavity of manuers, and the setentific ace 
quirements of this gentleman, command the friend- 
ship and esteem of all those who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. He has a large collection of spe- 
cimens connected with natural history, which the 
Western parts of the country yield in abundance.— 
The advantages presented here for the indulgence 
of retired habits, form at present the only attractions 
sufficient to induce him to live out of /a belle France. 

Mr. Thomas Say, of Philadelphia, who accom- 
panied Major Long on his exp@dition to the Rocky 
Mountains, also resides here. He, too, is a recluse, 
and is now preparing a work on his favourite subject, 
natural history. His garden contains a tolerable col- 
lection of Mexican and other exotic plants. | 

Harmony is built on the second bottom of the 
Wabash, and is perhaps half a mile from the river at 
low water, the first bottom being about that breadth. 
Mosquitoes abound here, and are extremely trouble- 
some. ‘There are several orehards in the neighbour 
hood well stocked with apples, peaches, &c.; and the 
soil being rich ailuvion, the farms are preductive— 
so much as fifty dollars per acre is asked for cleared 
land, close to the town. There is great scarcity of 
money here, as in most parts of Indiana, and trade 
is chiefly carried on by barter. Pork, lard, corn, 
bacon, beans, &c. being given, by the farmers, to the 
storekeepers, in exchange for dry goods, cutlery, 
crockery ware, &c. ‘The storekeepers either sell 
the produce, they have thuscollected, to river tra- 
ders, or forward it to New Orleans on their own ac- 
couul, 


Gipsies.—Gipsies in times of yore were the seape- 
goats of the peasantry; if ‘*cock” were ‘*purloined, ” 
or any other rural mischief done by night, it was im- 
mediately fathered upona neighbouring tent of 
dark race.” No furthe’ evidence was required than 
the pot boiling on stick transverse: no one hesitated 
to conclude that the said pot contained the corpus 
delicti; that the individual missing cock was there 
parboiling, and that the swarthy race lolling round 
the fire, or peeping from beneath the eanvass roof, 
were resting from the unholy labours of the night. 
Crime, however, has made such rapid marches that 
ithas long been seen that the gipsies could not per- 
petrate the whole of it; an‘ now itis pretty clear that 
they are, and probably have always been, innocent cf 
the whole of it. It is an event of extreme rarity to 
see a gipsy ina court of Justice, and we have reason 
to believe that it has come to pass that farmers enter- 
tain a belief that the tent of the wanderer, with its 
nightly blaze and its dark shadows flitting about it, 
is a protection te their property. There is every 
probability in favour of the justice of this character. 
The lite of the gipsy is not unlucrative; his wants are 
few and coarse, and the calls upon him are searcely 
any. He pays no rent; he is exempt from taxes: he 
spends nothing in the luxury of attire: uo man can 
bring himin a bill. Being himself a mender and 
universal repairer, he is under the necessity of de- 
manding no man’s aid. His horse or bis ass feeds on 
‘nature’s common, the hedge-side, the waste corner, 
the forest thicket, well kuown and Jong baunted by 
him and his tribe. Gipsies are subject to few dis- 
eases: they seldom ask the doctor’s assistance but for 
one friendly office, and that serves a man his lite- 
time. The open air, the inconstancy of their la- 
bour, the sufficiency of their food, and the quantity of 
healthy exercise, necessarily render these Agabs of 
civilization the healthiest part of the people. Asthe 
monks of old always managed to select a happy site 
for their establishments, so does the gipsey always 
contrive to fix upon a pleasant and healthy spot for 
the pitching of histent. It is sure to be near a broox 
for the supply of fresh water for the pot, and a wash- 
ing place for the family rags: it generally les under 
a shelter of some umbrageous tree; it will always be 
found to have a view of the road, and invariably pla- 
ced on the edge of some nice, short and sweet morsel 
of grass, for the recreation of the quadrupeds of the 
party. The character of the gipsey has not been 
wellunderstood. Itisaltogether oriental: he is quict, 
patient, sober, long-suffering, pleasant in speech, in- 
dolent but handy, far trom speculative, and yet good 
ata succedaneum; when his anger is kindled, it de- 
scends like lightning: unlike his dog, his wrath gives 
no notice by grumbling: he blazes uy like one of bis 
own fires of dried fern. 

Quarrels do not often take place among them, but 
when they do they are dreadful. The laws of the 


country in which they sojourn have so far banished 
the use of knives from among them that they only 
gtind them, otherwise these conflicts would always 
be fatal. They fight like tigers with tooth and nail, 
and knee and toe, and seem animated only with the 
spirit of demonism. Luckily the worst weapon 
they use isa stick, and, if the devil tempts, a hedge- 
stake, We have been put in mind to say something 
of the gipsies, by having witnessed the consequences 
of one of these affrays, which has brought us still 
better acquainted with these singular people. A 
quarrel originating in jealousy had produced results 
of the most serious nature. A blow on the head 
with a tent pole had evidently produced concussion 
of the brain if not fracture, and the victim was lying 
on his straw bed, in a state of protound coma. ‘The 
tent was tripartite, being formed of three main tops 
meeting In a centre, one was sacred to the women 
—the gynekeion of the Greeks, the anderoon of the 

Persians: in the others were collected the whole of 
the faction of the dying man. Nine or ten swarthy but 
handsome countenances were anxiously watching the 

struggling breath of theirunhappy comrade, some sobe 

bing, some grief-stricken, some sombre, none savage. 

An old crone was administering ineffectual milk, per- 

haps the very woman who had found the same fluid 

so nutritious some thirty yearsago. Before, or ra- 

ther ander her, lay as noble a form as nature ever 

moulded, with a fine dark, but thoroughly Indian 

face, covered with the clammy sweat of apoplectie 

death. ‘There was no want of light; the fire at the 
mouth every now and then sent ina volume of illue 

mination; and when the medical men arrived there 
was scarcely a hand that did not contain a candle, in 
the hope of aiding their investigation. The man 
died on the fourth day: the surgeons were compelled 
to mangle him in their search lor a fracture. After 
his death, justice demanded a still further investiga- 
tion of the corpse; and yet, during all these trying 
circumstances an important witness can declare that 
the behaviour of the supposed criminal was not 
merely decent—it was more than exemplary, was 
delicate, tend:r, nay, refined; it was moreover ex- 
empt from prejudice, at the same time that it was full 
of feeling. Were the details in place here, it would 
perhaps be allowed that few brighter examples of 
triendship and right feeling were to be found than ia 
this instance occurred among the ** dark race,” as 
they ¢all themselves.—[ London New Monthly. 


SLAVE CASES. 


From the Boston Daily Atlas. 
Supreme Judicial Court, Dec. 4.—Before Shaw, 
Chief Justice. 

Cask oF Francisco.-A habeas corpus was brought 
against Mrs. Howard, a lady who had resided in the 
Island of Cuba, in order to have the body of Fran- 
cisco, a coloured boy twelve or fourteen years of 
age, (whom it was alleged that the defendant intend 
ed to carry to the Island of Cuba, and there keep or 
sell as a slave,) brought before the Court. 

The defendant, in her return to the habeas core 
pus, stated in writing, that the boy Francisco was 
her servant, that he was free, and that she did not 
claim him asa slave, and submitted herself to such 
order in the premises as the Court might see fit to 
make. 

To contradict this return, several witnesses were 
produced, who proved that Mrs. Howard purchased 
Francisco asa slave, that she had held him as a 
slave at Havana, and had brought him with her from 
thence to this country, that she intended to carry him 
back with her to Havana, and that she had spoken of 
him since she had been here, as her slave, ber pro- 
perty, &c. and had exhibited great anxiety lest he 
should be taken away from her while in this coun- 
ury. The evidence was se, to show that Mrs, 
Howard intended, or had intended until this habeas 
corpus was brought, to claim him as her slave in 
Havana, on her return there. 

On behalf of Mrs. Howard, evidence was produc 
ed to prove that the boy was very much attached to 
her, and she to him; that she had treated him with 
great kindness and had no design to sell him; and 
that before leaving the Havana she was admonished 
that he would become free on being brought into 
this country, and that the boy preferred going with 
her to remaining here. 

Curtis, on behalf of Mrs. Howard, contended, that 
the court ouglt not to deprive her of the care of a 
boy, whom she had treated kindly, and who was at- 
tached to her, and desirous of going with her; that 
the boy was free, and would still continue to be free 
on going to Havana; that his actual condition would 
probably be better, if he went with her than if he was 
kept in this country; and her counsel further stated 
that she was perfectly willing to have the question 
whether or not the boy should go with her, lett to his 
own decision. In support of this course, he cited a 
case decided by Chancellor Kent, and another by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in the 
matter of a writ of habeas corpus, directed to the so- 
ciety of Shakers, to relieve a young person detained 
by them. The counsel also denied the authority of 
the court to interfere ina case where the respondent 
exercised no restraint over the person of the minor, 
and the minor himself made no complaints of re« 
straint or detainment, bat remained with the respon- 
Cent of big dwn free will. ‘ 

Sewall, on the other side urged, that Francisao, on 
being breught into Massachusetts, became free; that 
it was evidently Mrs., Howard’s intention to make 
him a slave again, when she arrived at Havanna; that - 


he was entitled to the same protection of the court as 
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any other free person in Massachusetts; and that the 
court ought to interfere to preserve him from slavery. 
His affection for Mrs. Howard, and his desire of 
yoing with her, were no sufficient reasons for send- 
ing him to a place where he would inevitably be de- 
prived of his freedom. And the counsel requested 
that as Francisco was too young to determine what 
was for his interest, the court would appoint a guar- 
dian to act for him in this ease. 

Shew, C. J., after examining Francisco privately, 
and ascertaining that it was his desire to go with Mrs, 
Howard, delivered an opinion, of which the follow- 
ing isa very imperfect sketch, 

The question before the court is one of great im- 
portance. ‘The writ of habeas corpus is intended for 

he protection of personal liberty. 1f Mrs. Howard, 
in her return tothe writ, had claimed the boy as a 
slave, 1 would have ordered him to be discharged 
from her custody. But it appears from her return 
to the writ, that she does not claim him as a s!ave. 
The boy, by the law of Massachusetts, is in fact 
tree; and Mrs. Howard having by her return to the 
writ, disclaimed to hold him asa slave, has made a 
record of his freedom, and cannot make him a slave 
again in the Island of Cuba. : 

The evidence shows that up to a very recent period 
she intended to claim him as a slave on carrying him 
back to Havana. But after the disclaimer which 
she has made in her return, ought the Court to inter 
fere to prevent the boy from going to Cuba with 
her, merely because he will be in more danger ot 
being made a slave there, than if he was retained in 
this State? [think not. I know of no precedent of 
a guardian, ad ditem being appointed in a case of this 
kind. ‘Uhe court mustact as the boy’s guardian.— 
He appears to be attached to Mrs. Howard, and to be 
desirous of going with; and I think it is for his in- 
terest to be allowed to do so, if he pleases. . He can 
therefore go with her or not ashe chooses, And all 
persons will be prohibited from interfering or at- 
tempting by force to prevent him from going with 
her, if such continues his wish. 

Another slave case of an interesting character was 
before his Honor Judge Davis, in the U. S. District 
Court, last week. A gentleman from Maryland, by 
the name of Worthington, lost one of his slaves, and 
having been informed that he had made his way to 
this city, Mr. Worthington came here for the pur- 
pose of apprehending and taking him back. Soon 
after his arrival, he was so fortunate as to meet the 
fugitive face to tace in the street; and seizing him by 
the collar, he carried him inte the District Court, in 
order to take such measures as the laws of the land 
authorized for the recovery of his property. ‘The 
negro maintained most stoutly that he never was the 
slave of any man, and that he bad never before seen 
or heard of Mr. Worthington. : 

The evidence in the case, satisfied Judge Davis 
that he was the’ property of Mr. Worthington, and 
he gave Mr. W. therefore, a certificate to that ef- 
fect. Mr. W. thereupon inquired of the Judge in 
what mauner he should proceed to secure the slave, 
in order to convey him to Maryland; to which the 
Judge replied that he could use the same means that 
he would to protect any other portion of his estate. 
Vhe arrest of the fellow created not a little excite- 
ment among the colored population of the city, who 
flocked to the Court House in great numbers, and 
stood around the door, waiting anxiously to know 
what the decision would be. 

When Judge Davis had adjourned the Court and 
was passing into the street, they crowded around 
him and asked if this were not a land of liberty ?— 
The Judge answered that it was a land of laws as 
well as of liberty, and cautioned them against in- 
terfering with a view to release a person from cus- 
tody, who was by the laws of another state, the 

roperty of the gentleman whoclaimed him. The 
admonition had a happy effect, and they dispersed 
readily. ‘The slave was forthwith transported to 
Mary land. 
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The eighth number of the second volume of 
Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural History, has just been 
published. The engravings it contains are of the 
American Buffalo, or Bison, and of the Flicker, or 
Gold Winged Woodpecker. Both are finely drawn. 
The colouring of the latter is very beautiful. ‘The 
literary articles in this number are a highly interest- 
ing notice of the Builalo, a notice of the Pike; 
also of the Leech, and the Woodpecker, a Sketch of 
Scenes on the Mississippi, Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen, Extraordinary Pigeon Match, Rifle 
Shooting, Hunting the Wild Cat in North Carolina, 
&c. ‘This work deserves to be, and we trust it is 
successful. 


Monats.or Arapama.—The Huntsviile (Al- 


abama) Advocate gives usa very fearial picture of 
the state of society in that town, and in the county in 
which it is situated. It states that William Lewis, 
a planter, in the prime of his age, with a young and 


bar room in the Bell Tavern, by John G. Perry, 
whilst in the act of attempting to strike the latter 
with a chair, and adds ‘* this is the third homicide 
that has been committed in this county within a few 
weeks, independently of an attempt made to assassi- 
nate one of our townsmen on the public square.”’— 
The Advocate makes an eloquent appeal to the state 
Legislature to put an end, by prompt and efficient 
measures, to such scenes of violence, and proposes 
the adoption of the Penitentiary system, as the only 
means to prevent the recurrence of similar ourrages, 
aud stop the further effusion of blood. 


SteamBoaT Accipent.—The Louisville Journal 
of the 4th inst. says:—‘* The steamboat Portsmouth 
burst one of her boilers last evening just as she was 
leaving the Louisville wharf. One man was instan- 
taneously killed, and five others were so badly hurt 
that the physicians pronounced their recovery impos- 
sible. We understand that none of the passengers 
were injured; all the victims were from among the 


hands employed on board the boat.” 


We have received the December number of the 
** Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, and 
rt,” which completes the twenty-first volume of 
the publication. It is embellished with a very neat 
engraving of the **Rains of Episcopal Palace at Hal- 
ling.” The editor of the Museum, after noticing in 
proper terms the death of Sir Walter Scott, proposes 
that the legislatures of each of the states should pass 
resolutions condoling with his family, and congratu- 
lating them upon the excellence of his private cha- 
racter, as well as the splendour of his literary repu- 
tation; and requesting the governor of each state to 
transmit with the resolutions a suitable letter to the 
representative of the deceased. Also, that the same 
be done by Congress and the President—that a grant 
of land be made to his unmarried daughter—and 
that the privilege of taking out a copy-right in Ame- 
rica, for the life of his father-in-law, be granted to 
Mr. Lockhart. 

We have no objections to any of these suggestions; 
but we would much rather see something done for 
the descendants and memories of our own ‘* patriot 
martyrs,” many of whom have died unhonoured and 
unsung. 

This number of the Museum contains no less than 
thirty-nine articles, many of them unusually excel- 
lent. A new series will commence with the first of 
January—greatly enlarged and improved. The price 
will continue as heretofore, at five dollars per an- 
num, 


Judging from the Patriot and Shield of Saturday, 
there is a “‘new hand” at the editorial desk. That 
paper has, for the last three or four months, been 
conducted with a degree of ability and spirit, alto- 
gether creditable, but we nevertheless think there is 
an evident improvement in the editorial articles of 
the last number. It was intimated to us, sometime 
since, that a gentleman from New York, Mr. Mar- 
ron, and formerly connected with one of the daily 
papers of that city, was about to associate himselt 
with the Patriot and Shield. If he has done so, as 
we have reason to believe, the paper will now pos- 
sess additional claims to public patronage. Mr. M. 
is an Irishman, and a zealous and able advocate of 
the rights of bis country. 


The Baltimore Gazette of Monday last, says:——- 
“‘ The wharves presented a very interesting appear- 
ance this morning—three hundred and fifty sail of 
Bay craft, and a fleet of brigs and schooners from 
Boston, New York, Providence, New Bedford, 
Portland, Eastport, and other places, have just arriv- 
ed. Such is the crowded state of the wharves, that 
many of the regular packets are compelled to unload 
their cargoes at some of the lower wharves. At some 
of the wharves they lie four and five tiers deep, wait- 


It appears that the Kembles have failed to effect an 
arrangement with the Managers of the Boston Tre- 
mont Theatre, the latter not being willing to yield 
to the terms of the former, which were, we presume, 
the same as those offered to other managers. 


We perceive that there is a Ball to be given at 
Harrisburg on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the Governor. 


S. Haynes Jenks, Esq. recently one of the editors 


interesting family, was shot on the Sth ult. in. the of the New York Advocate, has hecome editor and 


proprietor of the Nantucket Inquirer. He has our 
cordial wishes for his success. 


‘*Waldie’s Se’ect Circulating Library” eontinues 
to issue from the press of this city, and, we are glad 
to learn, with prospects that brighten with the ap- 
pearance of every new number, It may be considered 
among the cheapest, if not the cheapest, of the perio- 
dical of the day. The selections are made with a cor- 
rect judgment, and the mechanical execution of the 
work is altogether commendable. The ninth num- 
ber, issued on the eleventh inst., contains the conclu- 
sion of ‘*Klosterheim;” and the first chapter of ** The 
Hill and the Valley,” a tale, by Harriet Martineau, 
from the second London edition. 


Opp Srort.—We learn from the Richmond Com- 
piler, that a foot race was run over the Tree Hill 
course on Saturday last, by two gentlemen sportsmen, 
a Georgian and a Virginian, for a purse of $2,500. 
The Georgian beat the Virginian about three feet. 
The race was run in a hard rain, and when the track 
was very slippery. The Compiler mentions that 
another foot race was to be run the ensuing day, by 
Mr. Perrit, the gentleman who won the race on Sa- 
turday, anda Mr. Miller, of Hallifax, Va., for a 
purse of $2,400. Mr. P. was to run with his hands 
tied before him. 


There was a slight fall of snow at Lexington, Ky. 
on the 4th inst, 


The following named gentlemen constitute the 
Faculty of the Medical College of Ohio:—Jedediah 
Cobb, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology; 
Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D. Professor of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy; James M. Staughton, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Surgery; Charles F. Pierson, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica; John Moorehead, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children; John Eberle, M. D. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 


The Richmond Whig of Monday says:—** 190,- 
000 bushels of Wheat have been already ground 
this season, at Chevallie’s (Gallego) Mills. This 
is more than any other mill here or elsewhere has 
ever done by the 8th of December.” 


Mrs. M‘Clure is playing at Harrisburg. 


A Prize.—We perceive by a New York paper, 
that Mr. G. H. Hill, of the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, we presume, has offered a prize of four 
hundred dollars for the best comedy, in five acts, of 
native production, the principal character to be that 
of a Yankee, which may be submitted in competition 
by the first of April next, to a committee of literary 
gentlemen as judges, 


Yesterday wes kept throughout the state of New 
York as Thanksgiving Day. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
A letter dated Constantinople, Oct. 1, is thus trans- 
lated in a New York paper. 


**Since | last wrote, the aspect of public affairs has 
totally changed. [ mentioned at that time the pro- 
gress of the victorious Egyptian, and my fears that 
he would, by the mad line of conduct which he had 
adopted, embarrass the government and thwart it in 
itsplan of reform. I always gave Russia the credit 
of being at the bottom of it, but her recent conduct 
has redeemed her character. She has recalléd all 
her consuls from Egypt, and has publicly expressed 
her determination to put down the Viceroy. He 
now finds himself in a critteal position. His foreed 
marches have brought him into the very centre of a 
country which is too poor to sustain hisarmy. Be- 
hind him lies Syria, which he has reduced to a desert, 
and before him the rugged and barren passes of 
Mount Olympus. In the meantime, the troops of 
the Sultan are hemming him in on all sides. Large 
bodies of soldiers are daily concentrating from Tre- 
bizond, Thrace, and the remotest parts of the em- 
pire. Isaw a regiment pass in review yesterday be- 
fore the Seraskier, destined for this service. ‘They 
were stout, vigorous men, performed their evolu- 
tions with great celerity and exactness, and will 
prove formidable in the field. The opinion of the 
best informed people of Pera is, that the Pacha will 
be allowed to fall back upon his own territories, and 
that the Sultan will then put in practice a scheme 
which the state of his navy has hitherto prevented. 
He means to blockade every port in Egypt, and thus 
compel “the great cotton merchant,” as he calls him, 
to surrender. In the meantime, the greatest activity 
prevails in the arsenal. ‘I'he men are at work night 
and day, and poor Osman never was known to show 


| So much agility ashe doesnow. You are aware that 


this government has no national debt; and the agents 
of foreign brokers are endeavouring to persuade them 
to borrow a little for the present exigencies. This, 
however, they have steadily refused, and stated that 
they had quite as much as they wanted.” 


A Columbia correspondent of the Charleston Mer- 
cury writes.—*‘* The Military Committee reported 
a Bill to organize the Militia, provide arms, accept 
of Volunteers, and other matters, recommended by 
the Governor.” 


It is a fact, says the Harrisburgh Reporter, highly 
honourable to the profession, that in the present 
State Legislature there are nine Priuters. We trust 
their conduct will make a favourable impression on 
the people of the state generally. 


At the dinner in honour of John Howard Payne, 
in New York, that distinguished gentleman made 


the following eloquent and appropriate address, on 
being toasted: 


Since my arrival in America, I find, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the phrases of gratitude are less various, 
than the forms in which my countrymen display their 
kindness, Only two evenings since, it became my 
duty to attempt the acknowledgment of an unique 
attention, unprecedented in its elegance and delicacy 
and munificence, and now a welcome greets me in 
another shape; yet 1 can only give utterance to m 
feelingsin the same simple assurance of how deeply 
lam obliged. Little could 1 have fancied, in the 
first hour of my return, that I should have had such 
liberalities to speak of—that | should have been blest 
with such friends to make my native city more than 
ever dear to me. 

Sir, the omens of that hour, and even of days which 
followed, would have driven a superstitious man 
back, and he would have returned no more. After 
an absence of twenty years—that little life-time, 
twenty years!—when uproused one morning by in- 
telligence that the pilot was on board, and our ship 
within hail of the shore, I flew on deck. A tempest 
raged—the Angel of Death seemed careering in the 
clouds, and flinging around. lightnings which almost 
made each one of us expect bis own last moment in 
the following flash. But the storm cleared, anid I 
beheld the fair city of my birth enthroned upon her 
beautiful waters; and I rejoiced in belunging to such 
a mother, and that my weary pilgrimage had closed 
at such a home. But this succession of emotions was 
but symbolical of deeper ones to which. I yet was 
destined; for when my steps sought the spots to 
which in earlier life they were accustomed, | found’ 
a severer darkness frowning over them in the pesti- 
lence, and houses untenanted, or most of those whieh 
had inhabitants, in tears and meurning. When E 
asked for many a friend of years gone by, I was 
pointed to the tomb. But presently the streets began 
to brighten into what they were; many a warm hand 
renewed the earnest grasp so long ago remembered; 
the welcome of many a departed parent smiled on 
me in their children—until at length L beheld the 
memories of a former day gathering the lovely, and: 
the gallant, and the intellectual, and the affluent, in 
one splendid circle, where I eould almost faney the 
spirits of some of the long buried dead, who would 
have united at that moment with the living—hover-. 
ing o’er a scene which made me forget the bumble- 
ness of my own desert in exultation for the glorious 
privilege of once agair exclaiming, as 1 gazed be- 
fore me,—** The wanderer Aas a home, and it is. 
here!” 

You have alluded, Mr. Presiilent, to my long ree. 
sidence abroad, and I thank you for the opportunity 
of mentioning those whom Lbave just quitted, My 
career has, indeed, been a vezy chequered one; but 
1 am not aware that its intelnities have exceeded’ 
those inherent in a literary life vithout advantages. 
In my earlier ramblings, | am boind to remember 
France and the revered friendship Valma; should 
also speak of the hospitalities of Liverpool and her 
lamented Roscoe; and when in lrehad, welcomed 
by her O’Connell and her Philips, akg myriads of 
the warm hearted and the enlightened. I said w the 
people of Dublin—** My countrymen shall be told: 
from my experience that an American may make 
friends in other lands, but in grateful Eri: he shall 
find a home,”—and I should be glad to know that 
there are any present belonging to that country; for 
they would not let it be forgotten that my word & 
Dublin, eighteen years ago, is now fulfilled with 
= and thankfulness, to my native city of New 
ork. 

In the grest metropolis; London, I have endured. 
struggles, bitter, heart-breaking struggles,—but it 
should be understood, that in a place overthronged 
with so much bustling competition, it is hard for any 
aspirant lo escape unbruised. My own country would 
think me unworthy of her, could I deem it any re« 
commendation to her favour, to suppress the truth, 
that I have found the jand of my birth by no means 
so undervalned, us we are taught to fancy in the land 
which I], for so many years, have made that of m 

residence, JI have experienced eordial friendship 
from every rank; and though sometimes harshly dealt 
with by littke minds from sordid motives, I have been 
sustained by great ones, from the most disinterested, 
Nay, I must not except some of the aristocracy itself 


from especial praise for qualities, to make members 
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do not value them for their rank. When I have been 
sinking, the support of such men as the Devonshires, 
the Lansdownes, the Burdetts, the Portlands, the 
Seagraves, the Mulgraves, has been accorded to me, | 
with an elegance and promptitude, for which 1 am 
aware I am Jess indebted to my own merits than to 
their honour for a country, which I felt the prouder 
of when I found it a passport to the kindness of per- 
sons with a nobility beyond their coronets. But per- 
haps there would be required no better testimonial 
of the good will of that nation towards ours, in all 
matters connected with literature and the arts, than 
the cordial alacrity with which the most distinguished 
representatives of the British Drama last Thursday, 
came forward in support of an American. Itt single 
Mr. Kemble and Mi. Wallack from the rest, It 1s not 
because I think the attention of one person on such 
an occasion, less complimentary than that of another; 
but that it evables me to mention how much my gra- 
tification was, under all the circumstances, enhanced, 
in seeing my reception from my native city, graced 
by those who so many years have been the rival ma- 
nagers of the two great theatres of London, with 
which I have been principally connected. But there 
is still one individual whom I am bound to name, 
and in alluding to the young poet-actress, whose 
skill in embody ing the imaginations of others, is only 
equalled by the power with which she gives form and 
immortality to her own, I rejoice to blend with the 
universal admiration of her genius as an artist and 
an author, the tribute of my own gratitude for her 
kind heartedness as a gentlewoman. 

Mr. President, had L not already detained you too 
long, I might have attempted to say something upon 
the other points of your address, though I shoald 
tremble to approach a subject which had been touched 
by your eloquence. My feeling for the interests of 
the literature of the drama, and my sense of its im- 
portance to the community, must be inferred from 
my past attention to it; and will, I trust, be obvious 
from my future efforts to deserve a place among those 
of my countrymen, who have shown, and some very 
recently, the power of achieving great things for our 
fame to come, in this most difficult pursuit. If,— 
though as | believe, the earliest native adventurer in 
the representative department of the drama, I myselt 
have voluntarily withdrawn from the course,—with 
my young countryman who so nobly wears the laurel 
I once so longed to win, the destinies of native acting 
remain where they are sure to be borne up proudly. 
But it is time I snould release you; and it I may still 
be permitted to pursue my strain of egotism, I would 
ask you to allow me to close with the mention of 
three names which are dear to me,—two as my ear- 
liest patrons in this my native city; and one asa warm 
and most devoted friend;--and I do not know that I 
ever again may have so fitting an opportunity of pay- 
ing them the tribute they deserve from me, as among 
those who have shown their spirit towards me in later 
life, though in a different form. I would, therefore, 
Mr. President, beg leave to propose, without further 

preamble, The Memories of William Coleman, John 
Seaman, and Joseph D. Fay. 


Messrs. Alexander & Co. publishers of the No- 
velist’s Magazine, have offered a premium of five 
hundred dollars for the best original novel, to be fur- 
nished them in a specified time for their publication. 
The unsuccessful novels are to be returned to their 
respective authors. 


_ Coppersmiths are said to be in great demand at 
New Orleans. Good workmen command there $160 
per month. 


A mad dog was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Ninth and Vine streets, on Monday last. 


Tae Sate AsHore.—We find the following in 
the Charleston Courier of the fourth inst.— Capt. 
Jones, of the schooner David R, Williams, arrived 
yesterday from Georgetown, states, that the ship 
ashore on Cape Romain had bilged, and that the 
crew and passengers, about one hundred in number, 
appeared to be in a very distressed situation. Capt. 
J. laid by her all Sunday night, and lost his boat, 
and best bower anchor, in attempting to rescue the 
unfortunate sufferers from the wreck, but was unable 
to render them any assistance, in consequence of the 
very heavy sea. Ile could not ascertain any thing 
further than that she was an American ship, having 
American colours flying asa signal of distress. The 
pilot boat Washington, which started on Sunday 
evening for the wreck, was in sight when Captain J. 
left, yesterday morning, and would no doubt afford 
relief to the sufferers. From letters received in this 
city, little or no doubt remains that the above ship 
is the Pennsylvania, Captain Charles, from Havre, 
for this port, which sailed about the 10th October. 
It is stated she had about 70 steerage, and several 
cabin passengers, among them our fellow townsman, 
P. Fayolle, Esq. Four fishing smacks sterted yes- 
terday morning for the wreck.” 


fined to indoor work, 


The Kembles are playing at the Chesnut Strect 
Theatre. 


Novel Afterpiece.—The President’s Message was 
read in a theatre at Baltimore, as an afterpiece. 


ANOTHER FRAUD. 

Shadrach Bogan, one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to superintend the drawing of the Gold and 
Land Lotteries of Georgia, has, it appears, been 
charged with fraudulently managing to draw valuable 
prizes to particular names, and has been impeached 
in consequence. A letter dated Milledgville, Dec. 4, 
says:—‘*There seems to be a determination on the 
part of the House, not to permit the Lottery to be 
re-commenced, until the late fraudulent transactions 
of one of the Commissivuners have been fully investi- 
gated and determined on. A cominittee have been 
appointed to enquire into the expediency of exam- 
ining every ticket in the wheels, and if necessary to 
make out new tickets and proceed anew to draw out 
those names that are still in the wheels. It is thought 
that nothing short of this will satisfy the people. 
The Senate are now in session as a High Court of 
Impeachment, to try the articles preferred against 
Shadrach Bogan. Bogan has demurred to the arti- 
cles, because the precise day is not set forth upon 
which the alleged fraud wascommitted; but after two 
hours’ argument by Messrs. Hansel and Rockwell 
for the accused, and Messrs. Giascock and Harde- 
man for the State, the Court refused to sustain the 
demurrer. Itis thought that a week or ten days 
will be consumed in the trial of Bogan,” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

We think it our duty to lay before our readers 
every thing calculated to give them information as to 
the movements in South Carolina, in order that a 
correct opinion may be made up as to the real mo- 
tives and intentions of the deluded or treasonable 
Nullifiers. In a subsequent column we have placed 
the act submitted to the Legislature of that State 
with the object of legalizing and carrying out the 
provisions of the Nullification Ordinance. We may 
here annex some of the opinions of the leading Nul- 
lification Editors of Charleston. The Mercury of 
that city holds this language :— 


‘¢ As was to be anticipated, the Northern papers 
generally are loud and angry in their denunciations, 
and violent in their threats. They join almost with- 
out exception in declaring that South Carolina must 
be put down; and they adopt to a sovereign member 
of the confederacy who has planted herself delibe- 
rately and finally upon the federal compact, the me- 
nacing tone of an offended sovereign towards a re- 
fractory dependency. We know not whether the 
receipt of the Address issued by the Convention, will 
moderate the tone which they have assumed towards 
the Ordinance: but, be that as it may, the people of 
South Carolina have considered well the step that 
they have taken, and have calculated its darkest con- 
sequences; they are prepared for the worst; and we 
mistake them much if theirs be not a spirit that in- 
stead of quailing, will rise at the crisis, “They have 
broken their chains, and will never wearthem again. 
We looked for abundance of bluster and bravado, 
when, after all their taints and ridicule, the North- 
ern presses should find that South Carolina was in 
earnest; and we now repeat what we said on a former 
occasion—that all this idle, clamorous outery, so far 
from abating one jot of our resolution, should con- 
firm our confidence, as it is a proof of the efficiency 
of our measures;—the flock are always safest within 
the fold, when the wolves howl loudest around the 
enclosure.” 


The Charleston Evening Post, also fieree for Nul- 
lification,adverting to Northern and Eastern opinions, 
says: 


Do these people really suppose, that the freemen 
of South Carolina are made of such stuff, that they 
will be driven from their purpose by empty threats 
and idle bravados? Do they suppose that we are so 
ignorant of our rights as rot to know that South Ca- 
rolina is not a dependent province, but a sovereign 
State, and that the idea of attaching her for treason 
or taking her into the custody of the federal marshal 
is supremely ridiculous? It suits the purpose of the 
TARIFF PARTY at the North toexcite prejudice against 
South Carolina, by holding out the idea that she has 
proposed a@ dissolution of the Union. But she has 
done no such thing. The ordinance speaks for itself. 
South Carolina has.said that she will not tamely sub- 
mit To ForcE. That if the Federal Government can 
enforce the protecting system through the civil tri- 
bunals of the country, be it so. She is ready to meet 
them before our courts and juries, and have the power 
of the State to protect her cetizens through the peace- 


The Philadelphia Exchange is boarded over for }ful operations of the courts of justice tuirly tested. 


the winter, and the operations at it principally con- ;}—But if the United States are determined to cut the 


gordian knot by the sword, then South Carolina is 
determined to defend herself against the unauthor- 
ized exertion of military force, atevery hazard, and 
she has warned her brethren that such a proceeding 
on their part must infallibly lead to a dissolution of 
the Union. Can any man doubt the fact? And the 
fact being unquestionably the bare communication of 
it, if it should have any effect at all can only tend to 
prevent a resort to force, and thereby preserve and 
not destroy the Union. But even if it were other- 
wise; if South Carolina had determined to dissolve 
the Union unless the Taritf should be repealed, 
would that justify a resort to force on the part of the 
Tariff States to prevent her from seceding? It is 
certainly a new doctrine, that the Union is not found- 
ed on the consent of the States, but that they may be 
held to it at the point of the Bayonet. If this be so 
ours is not merely a consolidated government, but 
an absolute despotism. 


This isall delusion, sophistry, and heresy. It is 
clear that the authorities of South Carolina are pur- 
suing a treasonable course, and the sooner and more 
decidedly the excitement is put down, the better for 
the permanency and happiness of the Union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Copy of a Bill reported by a Committee of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, and now depending 
there: 

The Committee on Federal Relations to whom 
was referred that portion of the Governor’a Mes- 
sage relating to the Ordinance of the Convention, 
and the Ordinance, have had the same under consid- 
eration, and beg leave to report in part, by Bill. 

WM. C. PRESTON, Chairman. 


A BILL to carry into effect, in part, an ordinance 
to Nullify certain acts of the Congres of the Unit- 
ed States, purporting to be laws laying duties on 
the importation of foreign commodities, passed in 
Convention of this State at Columbia, on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 
1. Whereas, by the said ordinance, it is declared 

and ordaived, ** that the several acts and parts of 
acts of the Congress of the United States, purport- 
ing to be laws for the imposing of duties and imposts 
on the imporiation of foreign commodities, and now 
having actual operation and effect within the United 
States, and more especially, an act entitled an act in 
alteration of the several acts imposing duties on im- 
ports, approved on the nineteentlr day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight; and also 
an act entitled an act to alter and amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imports, approved on the 
fourteenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, are unauthorized by the Constitution 
ot the United States, aud violate the true meaning 
and intent thereof, and are null, void and no law, 
nor binding upon this State, its officers or citizens;” 
and whereas also, by the said ordinance, it is ordain- 
ed that it shall be the duty of the Leg‘slature to 
adopt such measures, and pass such acts as may be 
necessary to give full effect to that ordinance, and to 
arrest the operation of the said acts and parts of acts 
of the Congress of the United States within the limits 
of this State, from and after the first day of Febru- 
arp next: now, therefore, to carry into effect, in part, 
the said ordinance:— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, now met and sitting in General Assembly, 
and by the authority of the same, That from and at- 
ter the first day of February next, if any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, shall be seized or detained, 
under pretence of securing the duties imposed by 
any of the said several acts, ur parts of acts, of the 
Congress ef the United States, so annulled by the 
ordinance aforesaid, or for the non-payment of any 
such duties, or upon any other pretext contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of the said ordivance, 
the person or persons to whom the said goods, wares 
or merchandise are consigned, or who may be law- 
fully entitled to the possession of the same, may pro- 
ceed to recover possession thereof and damages, by 
an action of replevin, and the proceedings therein 
shall be, as in other cases of replevin, according to 
the laws and usages of this state, except as modified 
or altered by this set; or such person or persons may 
proceed in any other manner authorised by law in 
cases of unlawful seizure and detention otf personal 
property. 

Be it further enacted, That before the sheriff shall 
deliver the said goods to the plaintiff, in replevin, it 
shall be his duty to take from the said plaintiff a 
bond, with good and sufficient security, in the penal 
sum of the full value of the said goods, with a con- 
dition that he will prosecute the said suit with effect, 
and well and truly abide and fulfil the final jadgment 
and determination of the court therein. 

Be it further enacted, That, in case of refusal to 
deliver the said goods, or of removal of the same in 
any way, so that the writ of replevin cannot be exe- 
cuted, on the return of the Sheriff to that effect, and 
an affidavit made before any justice of the quorum, 
that the said goods had been seized and detained and 
of the refusal to deliver the same, or that the same 
had been removed as aforesaid, and of the value 
thereof, the plaintiff in replevin may sue out a writ 
in the nature of a Capias in Nithernam, authorizing 
and requiring the Sheriff of any of the Districts of 
this State, to distrain the real and personal estate of 
the person or persons so refusing to deliver the said 


goods, or removing the same, so that the said pro- 
cess cannot be executed, and the Sheriff shall there- 
upon seize and take into his possession any real or 
personal estate of the defendant or defendants to the 
amount of double the value so sworn to as aforesaid, 
and hold the same at the proper expense of the own- 
er or owners thereof until the said goods are produce 
ed and delivered to the said Sheriff, and in case the 
said goods are not so delivered within the space of 
one faonth from the execution of the said process, 
the sheriff shall proceed to sell after due notice the 
suid estate for cash, and after deducting the expenses 
he shall pay the proceeds to the plaintiff, in replevin, 
to be held by him until the delivery of the said goods, 
for which the process in replevin was issued. 

Providing that nothing in this clause contained, 
shall be in any manner construed to deprive the she- 
riff of any right and powers which he now has by 
law in the execution of the writ of replevin. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That if any person shall pay any of the duties im- 
posed by either of the acts of Congress aforesaid, the 
person so paying may recover back the same, together 
with the interest thereon, in an action for money had 
and received, in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
provided that such action be brought within one year 
from the time of said payment. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That if any person shall be arrested or imprisoned 
by virtue of any order or execution for the enforce- 
ment of satisfaction of any judgment or decree ob- 
_tained in any Federal Court, for duties claimed under 
the acts of Congress so annulled as aforesaid, or upon 
any other proceeding, contrary to the true intent aud 
meaning of the said Ordinance, he shail be entitled 
to all the benefits and privileges secured to the citi- 
zen in case of unlawful arrest or imprisonment by 
the statute made of force in this State commonly 
called the Habeas Corpus act, and he may also 
tain an action of trespass for such unlawiul arrest or 
imprisonment. 

eit further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That if any real or personal estate of any person 
shall be seized or levied on or sold by virtue of any 
fierifacias or other process for the enforcement or 
satislaction of any judgment or decree obtained in 
any Federal Court for duties claimed under the acts 
of Congress so annulled as aforesaid, such seizure, 
levy, or sale, shall be held and regarded in the 
courts of this State as illegal, and such sale shall in. © 
no wise divest, or inany manner impair the title of 
the defendant in such suit or action to the property 
thus sold, 

Be it further enacted, That if any personal pro- 
perty shall be seized, or levied on, by virtue of pro- 
cess, for the enforcement or satisfaction of any such 
judgment or decree, as aforesaid, it shall be lawful 
for the defendant or owner, in addition to the exist~ 
ing remedies, to recover possession of the said per- 
sonal property, and damages, in the manner hereinbe- 
fore provided, in case of the seizure or detention of 
goods, for securing the duties thereon, under the Acts 
of Congress aforesaid. 

Be it further enacted, That if any person shall dis- 
obey, obstruct, or resist any process granted or al- 
lowed by this act, or shall eloign, secrete, or wilfully 
remove, any goods, wares, or merchandise, so as to 
prevent the same from being replevied according to 
the provisions of the first clause of this act, such per-- 
son shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by fine, not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars, nor less than one thousand 
dollars, and be imprisoned for a term not exceeding 
two years, nor less than six months; besides being 
liable to indictment, cr other proceeding allowetl by 
law, for any other offi nce involved in the commission. 
of said act. 

Be it further enacted, That on the trial of any suit 
or action, hereby allowe.l to be instituted, the said. 
Ordinance, and this Act, if material to the issue, 
may be given in evidence, without being specially 
pleaded. 

Be it further enacted, That no part of this Act 
shall take effect, until after the first day of February 
next. 


Miss Kemble’s Jsabella is pronounced, by critics 
who—though they justly regard her as infinitely su- 
perior to any other successor of Mrs. Warren—have 
freely noted her occasional faults, to have been the 
most perfect of her tragic performances; not causing 
so much weeping and nose-blowing as the Stranger 
or the Point of Honour, but affording rich and ra- 
tional gratification to the lovers of genuine tragedy. 
Mr. Kemble, in Biron, is said to have all but equalied 
Fennell, who, in this part, was always regarded as 
inimitable. No one, who has observed how accurate 
is the resemblance between Wood’s acting and that 
of the famous John Palmer as described by Boaden, 
can doubt that Carlos was admirably well personat- 
ed.— Chronicle. 

Eulogy upon Sir Walter Scott.—The address of 
Professor MeVickar at Clinton Hall enchained a 
large and delighted audience for more than ap hour. 
‘The orator gave a biographical sketch of his subject, 
in which he introduced many interesting anecdotes 
of the author of Waverly, not a few of which = 
had heard from the illustrious departed himself.— 
With the general view of his life, there was inge~ 
niosly interwoven a rapid but comprehensive criti- 
cism upon all the writings of Scott. And this, unlike 
most criticisms, was by far the most interesting por- 
tion of the address. ‘he learned professor gave the 


rein to his fancy,and instead of fatiguing his audience 
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by cold and subtle refinings upon the beauties of his 
author, he brought them out in bold relief by fervid 
and striking illastration—an illastration which was 
not the Less bahay from being inalmost every instance 
derived from the sources it recommended.—M. Y. 
Amer. 


—- 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Forget-Me-Not for 1833. 
THE WISH. 


On the bank of the Arno, where that river discharg- 
es itself into the Mediterranean, dwelt Filippo, a 
peasant of ‘Tuscany. He was married, and the fa- 
ther of a young and numerous family, who were de- 
pendent on his labour for subsistence. His utmost 
efforts were scarcely sufficient for the supply of their 
daily increasing wants; but a strong constitution and 
a cheerful temper enabled him to bear up under 
present exigencies, and to cherish a hope of better 
umes, 

He had but one subject of sorrow; and this, al- 
though arising from a legitimate source, yet in- 
dulged beyond due bounds, caused him incessantly 
to murmur against that Providence which, with a 
hand seemingly partial, so unequally distributes this 
world’s wealth. He had an aged father, whose in- 
firmities threatened soon to disable bim for the 
constant labour to which his necessities doomed him, 
end whom Filippo was unable essentially to relieve. 
His sole wish was to have the ability to place his 
father in a situation of moderate comfort for the 
remainder of his days. 

They pursued their daily occupations in company; 
and when Filippo parted from his father one even- 
ing, and saw him totter home to his cabin, his heart 
was oppressed with grief, and he groaned forth a 

rayer that some power in heaven or earth would 
avour his pious wishes. 

He stood upon the shore; and, as the stars twinkled 
above the sea, and were reflected like diamonds on 
its surface, be thought of the vast treasures of the 
deep, of the untold gold of the shipwrecked mariner, 
of the unexplored beds of pearl, and sighed for a 
small portion of those useless riches to gladden the 
heart of his aged parent. ‘*Lcovet no man’s goods,” 
said he, ‘1 wish not even to diminish the luxury of 
the great, much less to appropriate the honest gains 
of industry; let me but draw from the depths of the 
ocean that which would never else behold the sun, 
and, far from devoting even the smallest portion of 
it tomy own argent wants, [ would bestow it exclu- 
sively where the most unquestionable duty dictates. ” 

Deeply engaged with these reflections he returned 
home. ‘The welcome otf his wife, the caresses of his 
children, were unable to dissipate them; and even 
when he should have given his body to repose, his 
mind continued to pursue the train of thought by 
which it had been occupied during the day, 

He found himself again standing on the beach. 
The stars looked brighter and the sea more spark- 
ling. Night hadsetin, No ship appeared upon the 
sleeping waters, nor was any object insight save a 
sinall speck, which, first showing itself upon the 
edge ol thehorizon, rapidly approached him, and he 
soon discovered a very small boat, rowed by « single 

erson, and that apparently a man advanced in years. 

e was struck ut once with the belief that this was a 
supernatural appearance, asa boat of such diminutive 
size could not be supposed to live on the wide ex- 
panse of sea which it had just travered; but, with that 
courage peculiar to one deeply intent on a peculiar 
purpose, he felt no sense of shrinking from this sin- 
gular apparition, nor from the solitary boatman, who, 
with the look of robust age, bent to his oars, until he 
moored his little bark upon the strand, 


still until the boat rested at his teet. 
raised his head, and, surveying him with something 
of kind interest, said in a voice that sounded in bis 
ear like a fine toned instrument, ** Filippo, your 
pious wish is heard, and Lam sent by one who oves 
you to work its fulfilment.” 

**And can it be,” replied the peasant, ‘that I 
shall be permitted to draw from the treasures of the 
deep sufficient means.to place my father beyond the 
reach of poverty! May I believe in this consumma- 
tion of my wishes?” 

** You may,” replied the stranger. ‘* Come with 
me, and a tittle way from hence we shall let down 
our net. Lam somewhat of an experienced hand, and 
have even fished tor money, some eighteen hundred 
years ago.” 

‘Their voyage was long. They rowed till sea and 
sky meeting on all sides, they seemed to be alone in 
the creation Meanwhile the boatman sang, in a 
low but melodious voice, something that sounded to 
Filippo like the muste of the chureh on days of high 
celebration. Filippo wished much to ask his vene- 
rable companion of things that mortal tongue could 
not reveal to him, but he felt awed by that deep and 
thrilling strain; and, not daring te interrupt it, sat 
motionless and silent. 

At length the old man ceased his unearthly song; 
and, drawing forth his net, ** Filippo,” said he, 
“name the sum sufiicient to make you happy. 1 
have full powers to gratify you.” 

Filippo named a sum; and, although vast riches 
appeared to solicit acceptance, he confined himself 
to what wos barely necessary for his father’s conifor- 
table support. 

His companion smiled with approbation. ** You 
are disinterested,” said he: you ask nothing for 
yourself,” 


**[ trust myself to Providence,” replied Filippo, 
somewhat proudly. *‘ Heaven and earth can witness 
to my singleness of heart.” ‘ 

a Your wish is unquestionably good,” said the old 
man; ‘** but Providence is not unmindful of your fa- 
ther. However, I am not commissioned to advise, 
but to assist you, and merely to lay before you with- 
out comment some trifling circumstances which you 
may be unaware of. Now, let us see—here are deep 
soundings.” 

The net was cast; and the friends waited in pro- 
found silence antil, by a motion of the water, it ap- 
peared that some body of considerable weight had 
been received, 

have not forgotten my ancient oecupation,”” 
said the boatman, as, with an apparent exertion of 
strength, he drew up his net, and emptied it of some- 
thing that made the boat rock. Filippo looked anx- 
iously, and saw a casket of iron, curiously wrought 
and fastened. It bore a date.engraved on its lid, 
which showed that, as the boatman said, ‘* man heap- 
eth up his riches, and knoweth not who shali gather 
them.” 

Filippo could read. Nerone Imperatore,” said 
he. ‘* This Nero was asad fellow: Lam glad did 
not live in his day.” 

‘¢ Let the dead rest!” said the fisher. ‘*‘ Besides, 
he rendered me a service once, or rather put me out 
of one. But let us tothe matter in hand, ‘* See,” 
said he, opening the casket with a touch, * here is 
gold sufficient for your purpose: put it up: and now 
I have no more to say, but” drawing out a small 
mirror, *fto show you the consequences of your 
wish.” 

Filippo took the mirror; and, although night was 
upon surrounding objects, the scene before him was 
presented in the aspect of the brightest sunshine. 

He saw a cottage beautifully situated, within a 
short distance from his own, affording comfort even 
bordering on luxury, and he recognized a much-loved 
‘face, though changed by an appearnce of contentment 
and renovated health. He exclaimed with joy, 
“ This is my father! these are the happy effects of 
my wish! Where the heart is in the right we sel- 
dom err.” Seeing his guide look grav, Filippe 
proceeded: ‘* Have I not done a positive yond? Have 
I not improved his condition?” 

“ His external condition is improved,” said he of 
the speculum; ** but your father was already posses- 
sed of the best gifts—and for the house of clay it 
matters little. But you are going to be further grati- 
fied. Do you know this youth?” 

** Truly I doRinaldo, the idlest of the village 
school-boys. Padre Geronimo can make nothing of 
him; though he designs him for the church.” 

** Well, by your means his destiny is changed.— 
His parents procured him the employment given up 
by your father: he is anxious to marry, and forsakes 
his vocation.” 

**So much the better: he would have disgraced it. 
And see—he is the spouse of Giulia, la bella Giulia. 
Poor fellow! I have befriended him unknowingly and 
unknown. I can say, with pleasure, | have wished 
wisely and well,’ 

** Look again, Filippo.” 

The mirror now presented in succession three 
very lovely children, the offspring of this young cous 
ple; and he saw feasting and congratulating friends, 
and rustic mirth, and the more serious thankfulness 
of the age. And the children became strong and 
beautiful, and gave token of intelligence beyon4 their 
years. 

Filippo was fast rising inhisown esteem. **These 
children promise well,” said he, ** and but for me 
they had not known existence. See how that lovely 
girl approaches womanhood: with what luxuriant 


Filippo approached without hesitation, and stood | low degree! 
The stranger | 


beauty has not nature decked her! Pity she is of 
if a wish of mine could ennoble her 
she has it.” 

** She needs it not,” replied the boatman: * she is 
already destined to exalted rank.” 

Filippo’s countenance brightened. See,” said 
he, “that young noble fall at her feet. She is now 
mistress of his noble domains, and disgraces not 
her exalted station—she is amiable and virtuous.” 

** Yes,” replied his companion, “but her reward 
isnoton earth. See her lord scowl on that young 
man beside her, and sign to have poison infused in- 
to his cup, now behold that gloomy chamber, drop- 
ping with damps, where she is lett to languish out 
her days. But lament not her; lament her offspring. 
See that wayward boy, the pupil ot a lawless father! 
Oh for some warning voice to stop him short of par- 
ricide! See, how he leads the troops of ruffians!— 
his father falls—the country ia laid waste—the mur- 
dered travellers——” 

Flippo placed his hands before his eyes. ‘* My 
ord,” sar he— 

“Your fellow servant, Filippo.” 

“ Well then, my friend! spare mea further view 
of these bad men: my father’s pillow has costa price 
I little thought of. But there are other children— 
they may prove the benetactors of their race and 
counterpoise this sad history,” 

**T will spare your feelings,” said the old man.— 
“Buta smail part, however, of the evil has met your 
view, and of the eartbly consequences alone. But 
look at this picture.” 

It was a studiousyouth. He sate beside the mid- 
night lamp, and explored the depths of science, and 
gave his labours to the enlightening of his fellow 
men. But his own time was short—the active mind 
wore Out the frail body, and he died in the flower of 
hisage; bathe had immortalized himself on earth, 


| and made discoveries that profited remot= posterity ; 


— 


and his memory was honoured, and his family en- 
nobled by his name. His projects were soon realiz- 
ed. Regions were discovered in the far south, and 
savage men that dwelt there, and mines of gold and 
gems; and conquests were made, and savage strength 
was compelled to labour; and blood streamed, and 
ruins smoked—and Filippo again cried **Merey!” 

*¢ There remains yet another child,” observed the 
fisherman, ‘‘and his lot is cast in the privacy of do- 
mestic life. He marries, and becomes the cultiva- 
torof hisown farm. His wife is kind and faithful, 
his children dutiful and useful. See, they surround 
his table like the olive brunches—and he calls him- 
selfhappy. But time rolls on: his children disperse 
to settle in the world. ‘Two sons are cut off by war, 
and fill an honoured tomb: three daughters marry, 
each in a distant province, a numerous family on 
narrow means. His wife is spared to him for many 
years, but she precedes him to the grave; and, en- 
feebled by old age, he is no longer able to procure 
even a subsistence. He becomes an object of public 
compassion, and ends his life in an almshouse. No 
familiar face appears beside his dying bed, but cal- 
lous hirelings impatient of his lingering breath.— 
He thinks upon his wife, and the dear eircle of 
affectionate children accustomed to anticipate his 
wishes Pe 


“Oh cease!” cried Filippo, for his tears flowed at 
the picture. ‘* Spare me the sight of that old man. 
Blind and presumptuous, why did L attempt to adjust 
the balance of the All- wise!” 

** There are no wishers where L inhabit,” said the 
boatman, ‘‘and I gave up my judgment in Nero’s 
time. But take your treasure, for the morning 
breaks, and Ll must go far hence.” 

Filippo drew back. ‘Return the fatal treasure to 
the deep,” said he, ‘‘and row me back to shore. I 
have learned a lesson of contentment worth a longer 
voyage!” 

The boatman prepared to veer his little bark, but 
the morning sun, rising above the Mediterranean, 
glared full on the face ot Filippo, who, making a sud- 
den motion to turn round, started and awoke—and 
lo, it was a dream! 

“] wish we had a bed curtain,” said his wife, ‘for 
the sun nearly blinds me.” 

** Never let me hear you wish,” said Filippo. 


ORIENTAL SCENES, 

Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and Tales. By Emma 
Roberts, author of ‘*Memoirs of the rival Houses 
of York and Lancaster.” 12mo. pp. 204. Lon- 
don, 1832. Bull. 

This graceful volume of legendary and deseriptive 
poetry has a novel claim on the public attention—it 
was actually written amid the scenes which it de- 
picts; and is, we believe, the first attempt made by 
a European female to embody her Indian remini- 
scences in verse. The great faaltof the majority of 
the poets is that’ they paint ‘the unbeheld,” hence 
so much that is exaggerated or faint in colouring: 
the present pages, on the contrary, are the result of 
actual observation and immediate impression. We 
shall proceed to lay some specimens before our read- 
ers. 

A Hindoo feast. 

‘When from the jovial chase returned 
His tranquil home the omrah sought, 
For hin the perfumed tapers burned, 
And upon glittering trays were brought, 
To spread the hospitable board, \ 
The ample feast, whose dainty fare, 
(Invited by their bounteous lord, 
The zumeendars and vassals share; 
Rose-water, paan, and spices prest 
Profusely on each welcome guest. 
The Lumna’s finny tribes appear, 
With quarters of the hunted deer, 
Pigeons, and kids, and rich pillaus, 
And kaaries bright with goklen glow ; 
While from each sculptured silver vase 
The many-coloured sherbets flow. 
Plucked from the river's sandy bed, 
The gushing water-melons shed 
Their grateful streams ; and there, in piles 
Heaped up, the glossy mango smiles; 
Citrons, pomegranates, and the bright 
Pistachio-nut from far Thibet; 
And grapes that gleam with topaz light, 
Andsweetmeatsih a glistening net 
Of frosted sugar heaped around, 
And all with flower-wreathed garlands crowned.” 


Curious Tradition.—TYhe inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Sicligully believe that a tiger 
watches over the deserted tomb of a warrior, whose 
name has been lost amid the stirring events which 
followed the early Moosulman conquests of Bengal. 
The lamp has long ceased to burn upon his grave; 
but some unseen hand preserves the interior of the 
mausoleum from the dirt and litter which usually 
accumulate in rnined buildings. The tomb itself, 
standing boldly on the summit ofa hill in the vici- 
nity of Rajmahal, forms a very interesting and pic- 
turesque feature in the landscape. A similar super- 
stition prevails at Secundermallee in the Carnatic.— 
The mountain is held sacred by all casts, it being 
supposed to contain the tomb of Alexander the Great. 
whose temple, on the summit, is said to be regu- 
larly swept by royal tigers with their tails.” 

The conclusion of some stanzas written in a pavi- 
lion of the superb gardens planted in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra by the Emperor Jahannuire, are both 
picturesque and touching. 

Yet as the long perspective meets the eye, 

The winding river, turret, spire, and dome, 
From the full heart is breathed a bitter sigh, 


The lonely exile pants again to meet 
The gurgling brook, the narrow winding dell, 
The mantling alders, and the mossy seat, 
To which, perchance, he bade a last farewell. 
How oft, when gazing on some fairy spot, 
Wrought by the painter's necromantic skill, 
Bedecked with temple, palace, bower, and grot, 
The gushing fountain, and the silvery rill, 
The soul has languished for some angel’s wings, 
To waft it swiftly on the willing breeze, 
And scarcely could repress its murmurings, 
That his own earth possessed not scenes like these. 
Here is the blest reality—not even 
In the bright wonders of the summer skies 
Are lovelier forms or purer splendours given, 
Than to those pearl-iike buildings that arise 
In fairy clusters from the terraced heights, 
Where gardens spread their broad and verdant paths, 
Where the rich flowrets gleam like chrysolites, 
And fling their glories o'er the sculptured paths, 
And ‘mid this flush of amaranthine bloom, 
Numberless birds their odorous banquets seek ; 
The lilac pigeon spreads her dainty plume, 
Aud dips in marble tanks her sapphire beak. 
Where Jumna’s sands in golden lustre glow, 
Wheeling on airy wings their downward flight, 
The smail white herons, with their crests of snow 
And feet of shivered topazes, alight. 
The scene is bathed in sunshine ; the bright woods, 
The waves, the air. with flittering ingots filled, 
Reflect the radiant brilliance of the floods, 
From yon resplendant planet's founts distilled. 
But all is foreign : mid the dazzling glare, 
The pensive gazer would rejoice tosee 
The gorgeous pageant melt away in air, 
Whiie on its wreck arose the old oak-tree— 
The soft greensward with daisies spangled o’er, 
The brawling streaw by rustic arches spanned, 
The jasmine trailing round the cottage door 
The humblest village of his native land.” 


We add two or three notes. 


*‘Amongst the objects of curiosity shewn to the 
stranger at Agra, are the fragments ofa marble stone 
which belonged to the Mogul emperors. When 
the weakness and degeneracy displayed by the sue~ 
cessors of Aurangzebe invited foreign aggressions, 
the Jauts, a warlike people, obtained possession of a 
considerable territory, together with the eity of 
Agra, the favourite residence of Acbar, Jehanghire, 
and of Shah Jehan; they stripped the palace of its 
silver ceilings, and tore down the silver doors from 
the Taaje Mahal. The leader of the invaders de- 
manded to be brought to the marble musnud of the 
Moosulman conquerors, which no one else had ever 
ascended. It is said, that on approaching with an 
intent to seat himself upon it, the marble broke in 
two pieces; and the Moosulman inhabitants of Agra 
are fond of deseanting upon the miracle which saved 
the throne of Acbar from profanation.” 

“Chak savak, Brahmanee duck. The Hindoos 
imagine that, for some transgression committed in 
the human body, the souls of the offending persons 
are condemned to animate these birds, who are com- 
pelled to part at sunset; the male and female flying 
on different sides of the river, each imagining that 
the other has voluntarily forsaken the nest, and ine 
Viting the supposed wanderer’s return with lamente 
ablecries. ‘he brahmins, compassionating the me 
ancholy condition of these birds, hold them sacred, 
snd will not allow them to be molested within the 
precincts of their jurisdiction.” 

“Indian Gravee.—Vhere cannot be a stronger 
contrast than that between the burial places of the 
Christian and the ‘Moosulman in India. A few off 
the former stand alone in picturesque spots, but they 
are generally crowded together in small enclosures 
ot consecrated ground, not usually kept with the 
neatness and order which is so soothing to the spirite 
of the living. Few Europeans can view without hor= 
ror the crowded but neglected eemetery in whieh they 
may expect to find agrave. Choked up with reeds, 
the resort of carrion birds and loathsome beasts, and 
rarely visited, except upon those melancholy occa 
sions in which another exile is deposited in his final 
resting-place, they present the most dismal memento 
mort imaginable. Moosulinan tombs, on the cen- 
trary, affurd one of the most pleasing spectacles 
which India produces. They are generally built in 
some well-frequented place, nor do the living object 
to make them their habitation. ‘Dwellers amid the 
tombs’ are to be found to this day in India, recalling 
tothe memory many passages in the Scriptures.— 
When not sufficiently commodious to afford a shel- 
ter, they are still favourite spots for the bivouae of 
travellers. Innumerable pictures might be made 
from the three objects so continually combined to- 
gether in every part of India—a tree, atomb and a 
well, The first and last may form the attraction; but 
they are seldom without a living group, who, at least 
on one day in the week, light a lamp upon the mo- 
ntimental stone, and strew it with flowers. An offi- 
cer of rank found the crumbling remnants of an old 
tomb in the close vicinity of a house he had lately pure 
chased; it wasan unsightly object; but knowing that 
if he removed it, such anact of desecration would 
bring him into bad odour with his servants, he ree 
stored it to its pristine state. The native attends 
ants were delighted by the mark of respect paid to 
the deceased, and instantly performed their part by 
furnishing the tomb with a lamp.” 


— 


There were 539 arrivals at New-York in Noveme 
ber, 381 of which were schooners,95 brigs, 3 barques 
and 62 ships. Phe sloops not counted. Of this 
number 33 arrived from ports in Great Britain or her 
colonies, 16 of which were owned in America, and 
17 in Great Britain. ‘The number of steerage pas- 
sengers that arrived within the last month, is one. 
thousand thirty-five, chiefly from Great Britain and 
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The Finances of the State of Georgia appear to be 
in a very embarrassed condition. The nominal ba- 
Jance in the treasury for the last year is only $15,896 
The receipts having been $256,866, and the expen- 
diture $240,970. From this small balance ‘*is to 
be deducted $10,000 in stock of the Bank of Geor- 
gia, received from the commissioners of the Oconee 
river;”’ the real balance is therefore less than $6000. 
—Besides this, the State owes the Central Bank 
$92,880 for cash advances on executive warrants dur- 
ing the last year, the treasury beingempty. ‘There 
is a clear deficiency of nearly $77,000, and at least 
$70,000 more are required to meet the appropria- 
tions of the Legislature, and to defray the expenses 
of the Legislature, and the current expense of the 
State. If prompt measures be not taken to remedy 
such a state of things, it is easy to forsee that a ‘*So- 
vereign State” may become insolvent.—Bad. Ame. 


More Shoplifting. —On Tuesday evening, a female 
stepped into the store of Eliab Stone Brewer, in 
Washington street, and while looking at some calico, 
dexterously slipped a piece under her cloak and re- 
tired. One of the younger clerks, who has sharp 
eyes, seeing the theft, made for the door; but by the 
time he had got into the street, the female was 
bending her steps, at full speed, down Elliot street. 
The little fellow gave chase without his hat, and 

rsued some distance, until he saw her enter a house 
in Castle street. She was evidently aware that the 
boy was pursuing her, for whenever she looked be- 
hind and saw him, she always increased her speed. 
On the return of the lad to the store, Mr. Constable 
Clapp was sent for, who proceeded to her residence 
and apprehended her. Yesterday morning she was 
brought into the Police Court to answer to the 


| charge, and required to give bail for her appearance 


at the Municipal Court. ‘The Calico was not found. 
She positively denied having been in Mr. Brewer’s 
store, but the testimony of the boy was confirmed by 


' aman who saw him while he was in full chase of 


The Richmond Compiler of Wednesday, says:— 
*¢ We understand that the negro slave Harriet, re- 
ently in the service of Mr. Wm. B, Hay, in this 


city, was yesterday tried and condemned to be hanged 
- onthe 18th of January next. It appears from the 


evidence, that at an early hour on the morning of the 
2ist November she attempted to set fire to the three 


adjoining tenements, occupied by Mr. Waldron, Mr. 


Hay, and Mr. Tatum; the two first failed—but the 

fire being placed in a box of papers in the untenanted 

garret ot the latter, destroyed a large portion of the 
oof before it was subdued.” 


The Rail-Road.—The Locomotive, built for the 


- Germantown rail-road, visited this place, on Mon- 


day last, with a train of five cars attached, well filled 
with passengers. We understand, that it made the 
trip with great expedition, in beautiful style, to the 
delight and admiration of all those who had the plea- 
sure of witnessing it. We presume, that it will now, 
or shortly, take its regular stand on the road, with 
every prospect of doing a profitable business in the 


conveyance of passengers. — Germantown Tel. 


We admire, as much as any one, the great genius 
excellent character and exemplary life of the late 
Sir Walter Scott; and we are aware of the irrepara- 
ble loss the cause of literature has sustained iu his 
death, But we disapprove of the attempt, of 
some of his enthusiastic admirers, to induce our ci- 
tizens to raise to him statues and monuments; and 
we deprecate any reference to him by our State or 
National Legislatures. Such consideration would 
not be extended to any American by foreign nations. 
There are many debts of gratitude owing from this 
republic to her own citizens, which are not yet dis- 
charged. ‘There are Americans of great genius and 
worth, who have not yet been appreciated or proper- 
ly honoured, While a state is without a statue of the 
great Washington, it would be traitorous in her 
to raise one to a foreigner, however exalted his 
merit. When will America seek to foster the ge- 


~ nius and extend the glory of her own sons?—Pailad, 


Intell. 


Erie Canal Closed.—We learn from the Albany 
Journal of last evening, that a large number of boats 
had been stopped between Little Falls and the Nose, 
in consequence of the ice on the Canal. Only ten 
boats arrived at Albany from Sunday to Saturday 
afternoon. 


There are but few persons who live long enough 
in this world to knpw what may be said of them 
when they die. It isa rare satisfaction, but it some- 
times is enjoyed. General Ripely of Louisianna, 
was putto death by the newspapers several years ago, 
but he came to life again, and had the pleasure to 
find that he was regarded as a man of high character, 
eminent talents, sound patriotism, and undoubted 
heroism. Samuel D. Ingham of Pennsylvania, un- 
ferwent the same fate about the same time. He too 
was resuscitated, and found that notwithstanding he 
had been charged in his life time with numerous po- 
litical sins of a most outrageous character, the in- 
ventors of them had made a tull and complete retrac- 
tion when they believed him dead, and had awarded 
him the character due to a man of irreproachable 
reputation, and unbending principles. Mrs. Duff, 
will also be able to read all the flattering obituaries 


that a red inthe public prints, on the occasion 
of hen reported decease.— Bost. Atlas. 


Extraordinary Performance of a Locomotive En- 

ine.—One of the locomotives on the New Castle 
rail-road, earried across the road on Saturday 14 
cars, containing 150 passengers, 60 thousand dollars 
in specie, and about five tons of bagage. Notwith- 
standing a tremendous gale of wind ahead, the dis- 
tance was performed in one hour and twenty mi- 
nutes. 


The Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer says: ‘*We 
have understood that the United States Bank has been 
taking steps to close, at as early a day as possible, 
its braneh in the city of Charleston. It is also said 
that many of the citizens of Charleston are about to 
remove to other States, some of whom will no doubt 
settle inour quict State, where they will be free 
from the danger of Nullification, or Disunion.” 


Navat.—A letter from Portsmouth, N. H., in- 
forms us that the U. S. ship Concord arrived at that 
port on Wednesday last, in forty-eight days from 
Mahon—all hands well. The following isa list of 
her officers: 

Commander—M. C. Perry. 

Lieutenants—W m. C. Nicholson, Thos. R. Gerry, 
James IT. Gerry, James H. Ward, J. W. Swift. 

Acting Master—R. L. Page. 

Surgeon.—James M. Green. 

Purser—Wm. M‘Murtree. 

Assistaut Surgeon—J. W. Plummer. 

Midshipmen—Dominick Lynch, Charles E. L. 
Griffin, E. C. Ward, C. W. Magruder, N. E. Lane, 
Qliver H. Perry, John J. Almy, W. C. Spencer, G. 
N. Hawkins, John Rodgers. 

Boatswain—W. C. Chappel. 

Carpenter—John Green. 

Sail-maker—Herry Bacon. 

Gunoer—Charles Cobb. 

Purser’s Steward—Henry Hooper. 

Passenger, Hon. John Nelson, Charge d’Affaires 
at Naples. 


South American Coinage.—‘*Paez established a 
mint at Achaguas for the use of the army. This 
new establishment, for the simplicity of its machi- 
nery, and economy observed in the number of offi- 
cers employed, was, perhaps unrivalled in any coun- 
iry. In a room in the Plaza, where some of the Eng- 
lish were quartered, a block of wood was fixed in the 
brick floor, and «a small anvil was driven into the top 
of it, having a die engraved on it, representing one 
side of a pezeta, or quarter-dollar. ‘The stamp for 
the reverse of this coin, was on a short piece of steel 
secured in a handle of iron, for the convenience of 
striking it with a sledge-hammer, when placed ona 
piece of metal of the proper size, which was laid on 
the under die, or anvil. The shape of this coin was 
totally disregarded; nor was the master of the mint 
much more particular about the weight of each sepa- 
rate piece. ‘This certainly was of very little conse- 
quence, when it is considered of what metal this 
money, purporting to be silver, was coined. Paez 
had collected, for this purpose, afeonsiderable quauti- 
ty of old silver, of different kinds, such as stirrups, 
sword scabbards, and various other ornaments taken 
from the enemy by his troops, who were exceeding- 
ly expert in plundering; he had also bought up pri- 
vate and church plate to a large amount. All this 
was melted down, with one fourth of eopper; which 
mixture together with the previous alloy contained 
in the silver, formed, it must be allowed, a base me- 
tal worthy of such a mint. © 

The only officers employed in the coinage were a 
smith of all work, who had been used to make and 
repair coarse articles in silver, and his son, a lad of 
about fifteen years old. There was no mystery prac- 
tised with respect to the adulteration of the current 
coin; the doors being left open, without even a sen- 
try on them. ‘The process was simply this: After 
having run the metal into narrow bars, these were 
heated red hot, in a common forge, and hammered 
out to the proper thickness. The blanks were then 
cut, as nearly of the proper weight as could be guess- 
ed, with a cold chisel; and were finished for stamp- 
ing, by roughly filing off the corners of each diece, 
30 as to leave a kind of polygon, resembling what is 
called in the West Indies cut money. This coin, 
though undoubtedly a base curreney, was of the most 
essential service to the army and the neighbouring 
country, as there was previously a great want of a 
circulating medium. It readily passed current for 
the full value assigned it; because Paez, whose word 
was confided in by the inhabitants of his province, 
had promised to call it all in, when he should be 
enabled to do so by a more flourishing state of af- 
tairs, This promise was punctually performed 
abou! a year after, when Bolivar brought up sterling 
money from Guayana, sufficient to call in all the de- 
preciated coinage.— Campaigns and Cruizes in Ve- 
nezuela, 


THE DERVISH AND THE GOLDSMITH; 
Or, Tue Pennicious Errects or Ricues. 
Ain Exustern Tale. 

There livid at Bagdad, in the reign of Khaliff 
Al Hapi, (on whom be peace,)a certain goldsinith, 
named Abu Yusuf, who devoted the fruits of all his 
labours to the poor, and reserved to himself only 
what was necessary to maintain lite, according to 
that which is written in the Book, ‘*Eat, but be not 
profuse, for the profuse God loveth not;” and also, 


**Unto such of you as give alms shal! be a great re- 
ward;” and again, in the chapter entitled al Maun, 
itis said, **Wo be unto those that deny necessaries 
to the needy !”? Wheretore the goldsmith atoresaid, 
night and day, and morning and evening, gave the 
sweat of his brow to the poor, and his name was 
known in the eity for the good works of his hands. 
And a dervish, whese name was Ibu ‘eman, (may 


Allah mend his condition!) heard of the goldsmith, | 


and: went One evening to his house. ‘The court was 
filled with the poor of the city, and, seated around 
it, they awaited in silence the coming fortia of the 
bestower Of bread. The dervish sat down amongst 
them, and spoke to them of the charitable goldsmith; 
and all the poor blessed his name and gave him 
praise. 

During all this time the goldsmith worked at 
his forge, aud the sweat of his brow flowed for the 
needy. When he had finished the labour of the day, 
he came torih and distributed his alms; to each he 
gave bread and meat, and a small piece of money; 
und, seeing the dervish, he said, **Holy man, art 
thou ou a pilgrimage? If it be so, doubtless thou 
hast need of a morsel, and some repose; come into 
tay house and bless it; andl will wash thy feet, aud 
praise God who has sent thee hither, that l may do a 
good work this day.” 

And the dervish entered, and did eat bread and 
drink water, and his soul was refreshed; and he spoke 
to his host, and said, ** Surely, thy wealth is great, 
that thus thou dost daily entertain the poor, and fillest 
the hungry.” 

‘*Brother,” said the goldsmith, have none other 
wealth than that of my hands; but 1 am known to be 
honest, therefore I] have much commerce, and | am 
thus enabled to succour many of the needy. But it 
grieves me sometimes, when the poor are so nume- 
rous that | cannot give toall. Oh! that I possessed 
the wealth of the WKhaliff, (the mercy of the Lord be 
upon him!) and then no oue in Bagdad should hunger 
or thirst. Huly man, thou who art beloved of Allah, 
pray to him that 1 may become rich, that 1 may aid 
all who are in tribulation.” 

The dervish promised his intercession, and retir- 
ed; and, the next morning, atter performing both 
kinds of purification, he prostrated himselt in the 
dust, and prayed all day; but Allah answered him 
not. ‘lhe next day he again bowed towards Mecca, 
and remained on his knees, fasting uatil even-tide: 
but notwithstanding his tears and groans, Allah hid 
his face from his cry. All night the dervish prayed 
and wept, and the morning saw him wearied with 
watching and supplication; but, towards noon, fa- 
tigue and the heat of the sun overcame him, and he 
fell into a deep slumber, and the horror of a thick 
darkness came upon him. And he dreamed, and he 
saw in his dream the angel Gabriel descending with 
a noise as of many waters, and he had an hundred 
wings, glorious as precious stones. And Gabriel 
said, ** Fellow servant, tempt not God, nor seek 
what he denies. ‘Why wouldst thou that this gold- 
smith ehould be rich? Ht is known to us, who con- 
template the face of Allah, that, if he were wealthy, 
he would do evil; and wilt thou, after this, give thy 
suul a hostage for his soul?) But remember, if thou 
be surety for him, thou thyself shali be burnt for him 
in hell fire.” 

The dervish, however, had so high an opinion of 
the holiness of his friend, that he even distrusted the 
saying of an angel; and he said, ‘It is written in the 
second Sura, * Let pledge be taken,’ wheretore | 
will give my soul as a hostage for the soul of my 
brother, that he may become rich, and feed the poor 
out of his abundance.” 

Hereon the dervish awoke, but Gabriel had va- 
nished; nevertheless, he rejoiced in his heart that he 
had obtained of Heaven tor Abu Yusuf that which 
his soul desired. 


That very morning, when the goldsmith opened 
his shop, and prepared to work at his forge, he was 
amazed to see piled on the ground fifty ingots of the 
purest gold. At that momem Ebblis tempted hin, 
and he said to himself, ** Why should | labour long- 


jer? Doubtless mine alms have gone up to the se- 


venth heaven, and All’h hath sent me this gold as a 
recompense. But I may not remain in Baghdad; 
my sudden fortune would make me enemies,vand | 
should be forced to divide it between the Cazee and 
the poor. I will go to Cairo, and there 1 will live 
in peace and luxury.” 

That very night Abu Yusuf, having shut up his 
shop, joined a caravan proceeding to Cairo, where he 
arrived safely, with all his wealth. ‘he Sultan was 
a tributary of the Khalif Al Hapi; and, on hearing 
of Abu Yusut’s arrival, and beholding the splendour 
of his house and equipage, summoned him to the 
palace. Abu Yusuf bad many talents, and was an 
excellent musician and poet; but at Baghdad he 
wrote no verses, because the Prophet, (salutation! ) 
hath said, in the 26th Sura, that ** poets are amongst 
those on whom the devils descend; nevertheless, as 
he was now in the hands of Saian, he sung and 
played and became as Mejun in the presence of Ab- 
dallah Ibu Salam. The Sultan was so much delight- 
ed with him, that he assigned him an apartment in 
his palace; and the chief Minister dying soon after, 
Abu Yusut was appointed vizir, Henceforth he be- 
came so puffed up with vanity, that no one dared to 
approach him but inan attitude of the humblest sup- 
plication; he caused his pedigree to be derived from 
the patriarch Joseph, and declared himself allied to 
the Prophet, on whom be benedictions! He renoune- 
ed prayers, reading the Koran, and the purifications 
—and, instead of giving alms any longer to the poor, 
he used to assemble them in his court-yard, and, 


from a window at which he sat drinking the forbid- 
den liquor, arnused himself with mocking the blind, 
and commanding thé lame to walk. 

In the mean me, the deryish, though he heard 
no longer of the alms of Abu Yusuf, was so per- 
suaded of the good fruits that were to sprin rom 
his riches, that, when he went into the Is Hig Be ex- 
pected to find that there was not a single poor man 
lett. He was, therefore, dismayed to find the streets 
even more crowded with beggars than they were 
wont to be; but he thought this must be the conse- 
quence of some sudden scarcity, and he proceeded 
to the house of Abu Yusuf, sure to find him at his 
gate, drying the tears of the orphan, and causing 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. He found the 
doors shut, and saw the court, where so many poor 
used to sit, Overgrown with grass; and on inquiring 
of a tailor near, he was told of Abu Yusuf ’s flight; 
and that he was ramored to be at Cairo, where he 
governed the kingdom. At these words he wept 
bitterly, plucked his beard, and threw dust upon his 


‘head; for he remembered, that he had rashly become 


surety for Abu Yusuf before God, and that he must 
auswer for him at the price of his own soul. Never- 
theless, he determined to proceed to Cairo, to see 
the vizir, and tell him the peril in which his own 
spirit stood for his sake; and this he imagined, would 
ut once bring Abu Yusuf back to his senses and his 
religion. 

Jon ‘leman arrived at Cairo, and made inquiries 
regarding the character of the new vizir. All join- 
ed in representing him as a pitiless, proud and 
most avaricious man; but they said he might easily 
be seen, and even spoken to daily, when be left his 
house to proceed to the palace. The dervish waited 
at his gate next morning till Abu Yusufecame forth 
attended by a hundred guards, armed with battle- 
axes of silver, and a crowd of domestic officers in 
glittering apparel. As the vizir passed by, shining 
iu Jewelled cloth, of gold, the dervish cried with a 
loud. voice, **Light of the understanding of the age, 
have pity on the poor!” Abu Yusuf knew the dervish 
at once; but, instead of recognizing him, he cried to 
bis officers, **Know ye not what is the portion of the 
insane?” And the officers raised their staves and 
beat the holy man, antil he reured from the place. 
Notwithstanding, he was notyet discouraged; and, 
daring a mouth he went every day to the palace, and 
besought the vizir as before; and every day was he 


beaten as at first, ull, at last, he resolved to return. 


to his place near Baghdad, and leave the fate of his 
soul to the everlasting merey of God. 

Scarcely had he reached his abode, where he ar- 
rived atevening, when, in the midst of his prayer, 
he was caughtup soul and body, into the seventh 
heaven, and prostrated before the throne of Allah. 
And the brightness was so exceeding great, that 
Ibn ‘Teman could see nothing; but he felt delicious 
odors spring trom the floor of musk, and the rivers 
of Paradise were flowing like musie in his ears. He 
also caught the odoriferous breath of the Tuba tree 
of happiness, which stands in the midst of the Jan- 
nat Al Naim, and he heard the ravishing voice of 
Isratil, the most melodious of all God’s creatures, 
and the sougs of the daughters of Paradise, whose 
hymns were harmonized by the silver bells hanging 
from the gold and emerald branches, as they swung 


in the fragrant wind that blows for ever fromthe | 


throne of God, 


Then many thunders utterred their voices, and a 
murky cloud surrounded the throne like a dark pa- 
vilion; and the dervish, when the intolerable splen- 
dour was veiled, could distinguish around myriads 
of angels and archangels; and, far distant, on the 
flowing confines of heaven, he could desery mighty 
hosts of flaming genii, who had believed in the Ko- 
ran, and were the guards of heaven, and he could 
hear the tread Of their innumerable legions. But he 
was not permitted long to contemplate the awful mag- 
nificence of the place; for a voice like the last trume- 
pet, came forth from the darkness, tremendous in 
its very harmony, which said, ‘* Lo! here is he who 
hath demanded of me riches for the abuse of wealth, 
and hath caused Paradise to lose a soul; let him be 
punished, and that suddenly!” Ina moment he was 
surrounded by an enormous chain, a hundred fa- 
thoms in length; and two gemi, with massy clubs of 
steel, beathim on the head till his brains were dash- 
ed on the pavement; yet, marvellous to telll, he 
could still speak aud think as before, 


As he wondered at these things, a host of glorious 
angels rushed by, singing praises to the Prince of 
Prophets, and he knew that they were bearing his 
emerald throne. ‘*O Prophet,” cried he, ‘thou 
whom I have served faithtully for fifty years, desert 
me not.” And the Prophet went before the cloud, 
and besought Allah to pardon the dervish, accordin 
as itis written in the 110th Sura, ‘‘ Celebrate the 
praise of the Lord, and ask pardon of him; for he is 
inclined to forgive.”? And Allah granted mercy unto 
the dervish; but it was on condition either that Abu 
Yusef should be degraded from his rank, stripped of 
his wealth, and redused to his former state of pover- 
iy; or that his riches should be left him, the der- 
vish engaged for his future pious use of them. But 
the dervish had seen too much cause to distrust his 
own judgment to permit the dervish to continue 
wealthy; and, though he lamented the fall of his 
friend, he besought his degradation, with virtue, ra- 
ther than rank and riches, with destruction. 

In a moment he stood in Baghdad, and saw enter- 
ing by one of the gates, a man in rags, weary and 
bearing the marks of severe stripes. The dervish 
recognized Abu Yusef, and, meeting him with salu- 
tation, gave him his blessing. Abu Yusef melted 
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‘into tears of repentance and gratitude, and told the 


--- 
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dervish the story of his misfortune. In the very hour 
in which Ibn Teman made his request, the favourite 
sultana had formed a party, which accused Abu Yu- 
suf of embezzlement and bribery; he was instantly 
imprisoned, stripped of all his wealth, beaten, and 
finally banished from Cairo, mounted ignominously 
upon an ass, with his face to the tail, Hungry and 
athirst, he had arrived in Baghdad, and, having been 
relieved by a charitable Moslem, he resolved to re- 
open his shop, and -live once more by the sweat of 
his forehead, and perform alms. He returned to his 
forge; God sent a blessing on his labours, and the 
poor were again succoured by the bestower of bread. 


DINNER TO MR. KNOWLES. 

On Friday about 170 gentlemen sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner in the Tontine Hotel in honour of 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esq, at present on a pro- 
fessional visit to this city. The chair was occupied 
by Sir Daniel Sandford, and Mr. Samuel Hunter 
acted ascroupier, After the usual toasts, the chair- 
man pronounced an eloquent panegyri¢ on Mr. 
Knowles’ character asa man and adramatist, in the 
course of which he alluded to the progress of the 
drama, and to the very few even of the greatest poets, 
who had been successful as dramatists; and contrast- 
ed their want of success with the triumph of Mr. 
Knowles’ muse. He concluded by proposing health, 
honour and happiness to Mr. Knowles. Mr. Knowles 
in the course oF: a very feeling reply, alluded to his 
having come to Glasgow a perfect stranger, but no 
sooner had he given his first lecture than they adopt- 
ed him asa citizen. His first dramatic had been 
made in Glasgow, and but for their approval, he 
might never have written another line than Virginius. 
He returned thanks in a very feeling manner, amids 
the most rapturous applause, and then gave the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, to which Baillie Ferguson 
returned thanks. The Croupier gave the University 
of Glasgow, to which Sir Daniel replied, and apolo- 
gised for the absence of the Principal, who intend- 
«d to have been present. Mr. May proposed Miss 
F. Kemble and the British stage, to which Mr. 
Weekes replied, and in alluding to Mr. Knowles’ 

lays, said they had been ably supported by Miss 
Kenble, but perhaps not more ably than they were 
by Miss E. Tree, whose health be concluded by pro- 

osing. Mr. Charles Baird, in proposing Francis 
Sain, and the Scottish school of criticism, enter- 
ed into a lengthened review of the progress of the 
Edinburgh Review and the effect it had on the litera- 
ture of the country generally, Mr. Knowles gave 
the Chairman—who shortly returned thanks. He 
was sure, that amid such keen local competition, it 
was his literary character alone which had procured 
for him the applause with which his health had been 
raceived. He regretted he had done so little to de- 
serve their acclamations; but he was known to have 
done some little in the way of criticism, and he had 
always endeavoured to do so with the view of widen- 
ing the empire of knowledge. He concluded by pro- 
posipg prosperity to the Anderson University. Mr. 
Smith replied, and proposed Mr. K’s, family. Mr. 
K., in returning thanks, gave the health of one of his 
best friends, Captain Thomas Blair. Mr. James 
Blair replied. Among the other toasts given dur- 
ing the evening were the memory of Shakspeare, by 
the Chairman; Mr. Campbell and the living poets of 
£ngland, by Mr. Alex. Graham, the Croupier, by 
the Chzirm in; Lady Sandford, by the Croupier; Jo- 
anna Baillie aud the female writers of Britain, by 
Mr. S:oith; Mr. Dennison, by the Chairman; Mr. 
Lockhart and the periodical literature of England, 
by Mr. C. Hutcheson; Mr. Charles Tennant, by Mr. 
Kéowlie, Mr. Motherwell and lyric poetry by the 
chairman; Thos. Moore and the poets of Ireland, by 
Mr. May. Mr. Weekes, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. 
Loyd, of the Theatre Royal, favoured the company- 
with several songs, and Mr. George M‘Farlane play 
ed several airs in a masterly manner on the Kent 
Bugle. ‘The hilarity of the company was kept ,up 
rill a late hour.—Glasgow Chron. 


~l Horse with one Fault.—Sergeant Bond related 
the following anecdote of himself with great good 
humour:—lI once bought a horse from a horse dealer, 
warranted sound in all his points. 1 thought [ had 
got a treasure, but still wished to find out if he had 
any fault. 1, therefore, when 1 had paid for him, 
said to the seller, * Now, my friend, you have got 
your money, and [ ithe horse, so that the bargain is 
closed; but do, like an honest fellow, tell me fairly 
of any fault which he has.” ‘* Why, sir,” says he, 
** you have dealt with me like a gentleman, and, as 
you ask me to be frank with you, { must tell you that 
the horse has one fault.” “1 pricked up my ears, 
** What is it my friend?” says he, *‘it is that he will 
not go into the yard of the Crown Inn, at Uxbridge.” 
‘*Pooh, pooh,” said I, ** if that’s all I am not likely 
to put him to the trial, as I have nothing to do with, 
or to lead meto Uxbridge.” It, however, so hap- 
pened, that 1 had occasion to go to Uxbridge, and I 
determined to try if my horse retained his dislike to 
the yard of the Crown Inn. 1 accordingly rode up 
the street until I came opposite to the inn yard of 
the Crown. I faced about, said the Sergeant, *‘seat- 
ed myself firmly in my stirrups,” at‘the same time 
exhibiting the attitude in which the feat was to be 
pertormed. Expecting a plunge from my horse, I 
stuck my spurs into his sides, and pushed him for- 
ward into the yard; but what was my surprise to find 
him enter the yard as quietly as a cow that had just 


ore before him. But I. was not Jong left in doubt | 


of what appeared to be the cause of this change in 
his antipathies, by the landlord’s coming up to him, 
and tapping him on the shoulder—** Ha, Jack!” says 
he, ** f am glad to see you again; [thought I had lost 
you!” **What do vou mean, Mr. Landlord?” *‘Sir,” 
says he, ‘* this horse was stolen from me about six 
months ago, and I have never seen him since.” * I 
did not much relish this piece of information,”’ said 
the Sergeant, ‘* but I could not help laughing at the 
conceit of the horse dealer, to prevent me from go- 
ing to a place where his theft would be discovered; 
I wished [had attended to his caution, as the sale 
was not regular, and I was left to make the best 
terms I could with the landlord.”” What they were 
he keeps to himself. — Fraser’s Magazine. 


Casimir the Just.—The following aneedote isgiven 
of Casimir IL. King of Poland, in 1178, He was one 
day at play, and won all the money of one ef his no- 
bility, who, incensed at his ill-fortune, suddenly 
struck the prince a blow on the ear, in the heat of 
his uncontrolled passion. He fled immediately from 
justice; but being pursued and overtaken, was con- 
demned to lose his head. The generous Casimir de- 
termined otherwise. ‘I am not surprised,” said he, 
**at the gentleman’s conduct: for not having it in his 
power to revenge himself on fortune, no wonder he 
should attack her favourite inme.” After these ge- 
nerous words he revoked the sentence, returned the 
nobleman his money, and declared that he alone was 
faulty, as he encouraged, by his example, a perni- 
cious practice that might terminate in the ruin of 
hundreds of the people. his prince was indeed a 
father to his subjects; he viewed the oppression of 
the nobles over the serfs with an eye of sorrow; and 
though it was not in his power to change the const- 
tution of Polish society by emancipating them and 
making them perfectly independent; what he could 
do, he did, ia protecting them by strict laws from 
wanton cruelty. He then left behind him the cha- 
racter of the most amiable monarch that ever swayed 
the Polish sceptre. He had faults, but they were 
almost lost in the number of his noble qualities and 
his virtues, He was a lover of peace, and the triend 
of the people.—Fletcher’s History of Poland. 


Effects of Tight Lacing.—On Saturday an inquest 
David, George street, Russell 
square, on the body of Jane Nicholson, aged 18, a 
fine young girl, the daughter of a respectable trades- 
man in the neighbourhood, On Thursday afternoon 
she took tea at arelative’s. Shortly after her return 
home, which was about nine o’clock the same even- 
ing, she complained of indisposition, and on being 
led into the yard for the benefit of the fresh air, she 
fell down in a state of insensibility. An attempt was 
made to give her relief by cutting open her stays, 
which were found to be very tightly laced, and medi- 
cal aid was procured, but she expired immediately. 
Mr. Slade, surgeon, stated that he opened the body, 
and found the heart considerably enlarged, and the 
liver twice Ms proper size; he at the same time gave 
it as his opinion, that death was hastened by the ex- 
traordinary “compression to which the vital functions 
had been subjected by tight lacing—Verdict: ‘* Died 
by the visitation of God.” 


Curious Customs.—When the Judges enter the 
town of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, to hold the assizes 
for the county of Northumberland, they are each pre- 
sented with a piece of gold coin, of the value of about 
£1 10s., of the reign of James the Second, and which 
is called dagger-money. It originated from the 
circumstance of the Judges in that King’s reign hav- 
ing been presented with daggers to guard them from 
the attacks of the Moss-troopers. When no execu- 
tions occur at these assizes, the Judges are each pre- 
senied with six pair of gloves. Mr. Baron Bolland 
and Mr. Justice Park received the dagger-money and 
the gloves on their late visit to Newcastle. 


Annual Cost of a Private Soldier.—The daily pay 
of a toot soldier is one shilling, with a penny for 
beer; the daily pay of a life guardsman is 1s. 114d., 
and the annual cost is 74/. 4s. 11d. per man, besides 
horse and allowances, or 1/. 8s. 6d. per week; dra- 
goons, 56/. 11s. 5d. annum, or Is. 9d. per 
week; footguards, 34/. 6s. or 13s. 2d. per week; in- 
fantry, 312. per annum, or Ils. 10d. per week. A re- 
giment of hurse soldiers, of about 360, officers and 
men, cost about 25,000/. per annum. ‘The wages of 
seamen in the Royal Navy, are 2/. 12s. per month, 
or 13s. per week; and 14. 12s. or 8s. per week more, 
are allowed for their provisions.— Examiner. 


SELECT POETRY. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


{n ancient times, ere industry had rear’d 

High marble palaces for Man’s abode, 

Or Reason Jed him thro’ life’s devious ways, 
There was abeautiful and airy sprite : 
Whose ev'ry transient thought he made his own 
If the wind murmur’d thro’ the forest shades, 

it was the sighing of departed souls ; 

if lightnings were abroad—upon their flash 


He saw the spirit’s of bis fathers ride ;— 


And when the loud and rolling thunder spoke, 

He heard the deep ton'd voice of Deity. 

To his fair guide man gave the name of Fancy ;— 
And tho’ the verdant paths thro’ which she led 
His wand'ring steps, were tangled oft with weeds, 
Still oft’ner sprang beneath bis buoyant tread 
Bright flow’rs as glowing as the hues of heav'n. 


Another pow’r, with Fancy, shar'd her reign. 
He was a youth whose face, like April skies, 
Alternate clouds and sunshine—smiles and frowns— 
Spoke of his changeful soul. Imperious, 
He bore his charge at times to Error’s realms— 
But led him often to the shrine of Glory, 
And prompted deeds of high and noble daring. 
His name was Passion. 


Earth boasted thena nymph call’d Poetry, 
The offspring of their union, who combin’d 
The warm and kindling feelings of her sire 
With Fancy’s pow’r of beautiful creations. 


Her fav'tite haunt wasa pure bubbling stream 
Round which her presence suc enchantment threw 
That those who drank its waters were inspir’d, 

And made the world resound with melody, 

But Fashion came with her chamelion throng 

And in her train was maudin Sentiment. 

Beneath their steps the wild flowers droop’d and died 
And hushed was every tuneful forest bird. “ 

Man bowed beneath their sceptre and obey’d, 

With willing zeal, each trivolous behest. 


The Muse sat weeping by Castalia’s fount; 
She thought on all the past!—on former times,— 
On Grecian Homer, and the Mantuan bard,— 
Ot days when Heros clad in war's array 
Drank from their helmets of the sparkling wave 
No longer nature's highly gifted sons 
Came in the dewy morn or twilight gray 
To hold communion with her. In their stead 
With miacing steps, and closely studied air 
The polish’d idler loung’d around the stream, 
Or with a frautie stride and furious gait 
A maniac burst upon her solitude. 

The misanthtope, at war with all mankind— 
The Bard of Mystery, whose sybillines 
Breath'd of “ the spirit of a rose-bud’s sigh” 
Were trooping onward to the sacred fount 
And the once quiet and secluded glen 

Was nwisy as the rabbie school-boys ground. 
Well might the Muse sit weeping, and recall 
With bitter tears her by gone happy days. 

The shades of ancient bards from bright thrones bent, 
And while their dark and angry glanceslow’d 
Upon the babbling crowd, anon there came 

A cloud of amber thro’ the fields of heaven 
That wreath’din (olds around ber fragile form 
And bore her to the skies, 


Few are the favoured mortals now, who find 
The spring deep hidden from the vulgar gaze:— 
Dut near its site there stands a muddy pool, 
Whose brink with gaudy poppies is o’ergrown, 
Whilst on the dwarfish shrubs that round it spread 
Screams the vain peacock in his loudest tones, 
A child of Ennui and Sentiment 
Who has assuin’d the name of Poetry 
Sits by the sluggish waters, and invites 
The motley throng todrink and charm mankind. 
Her vot’ries blinded by the pois’nous draught 
Pour their dull verbiage on a sickn’d world, 
Beleiving that each vapid line breathes forth \ 
The purest inspiration of the Muse. 


THE OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 
Far better, Ly a clean fire side, 
To take our station snug and warm, 
Than an October night “to bide 
The pelting of the pitiless storm.” 


Hard is his fate who rides without, 
Unable from his post to stir, 

With dew-drop dangting from his snout— 
A shivering Outside Passenger ! 


Alas! *tis useless to complain, 
Or tie a wipe beneath his chin— 
*Tis slight defence against the rain, 
Without an upper Benjamin, 


No doubt the shower may lay the dust; 
And few fast coaches beat the Rocket; 

But this he heeds not, doom’d to thrust 
His gloveless hand in empty pocket. 


“Vel, hang it! ’tis no use to fret ; 

I never know’d such rain as this is; 
If I had thought I'd get so vet, 

1 never vould have left my missis. 


‘And this here cold begins to strike; 
So the next iushcrib as we come at, 
Pull up your cattle, for I’dlike 
To have a little drop ofsummat. 


“Coachee, my lad ! you makes ’em go, 
And in their paces trot together, 
But be so good uslet me know 
Vat's your opinion of the veather, 


“The clouds are looking wery black, 
And f am an unlucky feller, 

For vater’s trickling down my back 
From that ere gentleman’s umbrellar. 


“Coachee,on sich a night as this, 
So wery vet and wery raw, 

It vould’nt be at all amiss 
Tolet us have a visp of straw. 


“°T.s vell vith folks vot go inside, 
And never feel the rain that’s pouring ; 
Drench'd, like drown’d puppies, ve must ride, 
Vhile in their corner they are snoring. 


*°Tis precious hard to go so far 
Vithout von single cheering cup; 
Coachee! [ think | seed a star— 
I hopes as how it'sclearing up. 


“Ven next on sich a night you go, 
[ll take good care you go vithout me ; 
For dash my vig! from top to toe 
Ihav'nt von dry rag about me.” 


ON AN IVY LEAF. 
Brought from the Tomb of Virgil. 
And was thy home, pale wither’d thing, 
Beneath the rich blue southern sky ? 
Wert thou a nurseling of the Spring, 
The winds and suns of g!orious Italy? 


Those suns in golden light, e’en now, 
Look o'er the Poet's lovely grave; 
Those wind# are breathing soft, but Thou 
Answerong their whisper, there no more shalt wave ! 


The flowers o’er Posillippo’s brow 
May eluster in their purple bloom, 
But on the mantling ivy bough 
Thy breezy place is void, by Virgil's tomb. 


Thy place is void !—Oh! none on earth, 
This crowded earth, may so remain, 
Save that which souls of loftiest birth 
Leave when they part, their brighter home o gain. 


Another leaf ere now hath sprung 
On the green stem which once wasthine: 
When shall another strain be sung 


Like His, whosh dyst hath dethespot asnring 


MARRIED. 


On the evening of the 2d inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand. 
Jer, Mr. FRANKLIN B. ER YE, to Miss REBECCA 
FAUNCE. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. CHAS, 
BEAMISH, to Mrs ALETHEA BALD, both of the North. 

H *uesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. 
ADAM B WRIGHT, to Miss ANN LOWDER, both ef 
Garten, 

i the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hod son, Mr. ALEX. 
C. CAUSDEN, of Elkton, Md. to Miss AMANDA JANE 
GRAY, of this city. 

In Reading, on Monday evening, 12th ult. by the Rev. 
Henry Miller, of Philadelphia, Mr. FRANKLIN HAGER. 
MAN, to Miss MARY ADDISON, both of Berks county. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by John Clement, Esq. 
Mr. JOSEPH ELLIS, of Ellisburg, to Miss ANN W. 
CHAMPION, eldest daughter of Joseph Champion, of 
Waterford Township, New Jersey. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Au- 
ley, Mr. JAMES FORR EST, to Miss MARY JANE 
RALSTON, both of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Roach, Mr. AUGUST 
KENTON, to Mrs. ANN CHAMPION BROWN, of the 
city of Philadelpma 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by Alderman William 
Milnor, Me HENRY BAKER, to MissSARAU M‘BRIDE, 
both of Dulaware county, Pa, 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. M. B. Roche. 
Mr. JOSEPH L. ALLEN, to Miss REBECCA P. HAW. 
THORN, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman. 
Mr. WALTER SHAY, to Miss MARGARET MAPLE, 
all of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. GEO. 
BISBING, to Miss SARAH JOHNSON, both of Montgom. 
ry county. 

On the evening of the 9th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan. 
dler, Mr. JOSEPH REEVES, to Mrs. MARGARET 
SHRADER. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. George Cookman, 
Mr. JACOB FOLTZ, of Lancaster county, to Miss ELI- 
ZABETH HUFFNAGLE, of this city. 

On the 2d inst. by Henry Leech, Esq. WM. PRICE, to 
Miss MARY KITSTEN, both of Montgomery county. 

On Thursday evening, Gth instant, byfthe Rev. Bishdp 
White, THOMAS B. TUCK ER, to ANN P. daughter o 
Jacob David, Esq. of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. PETER P. CURRY, to Miss MARIA HECKMAN, al 
of this city. 

At Washington City, on the evening of the 6th instant 
by the Rev. Wm. Matthews, LEWIS KRUM BHAAR, Jr 
of this city, to SOPHIA, daughter of the late Andrew 
Ramsay, of the former pace. 

In Providence, R. I. by the Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. G. W 
RHODES, of Philad., to Miss CAROLINE M. BRANCH 
daughter of the late Col. Ranford Branch. 
®. On Tuesday evening. by the Rev. George G. Cookmaa 
Mr. JAMES ALFRED SLOAN, to Miss REBECC 
BUCHANNAN, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, 4th inst. by Alderman Geyer, CHARLES 
F LAWRENCE, to ELIZABETH N, WILLIAMS, allo 
this city. 


DIED. 


On Sunday morning, Mr. JOSEPH TREXELL, in the 
434 year of his age. 

in the town of Sligo, Ireland, on the 2 of Septembe 
last, of cholera, Mr. JOSEPH QUINTON, formerly a resi- 
dent of West Kensington, Pinladelphia. Mr. Quinto 
whilst here, was a good citizen, and his absence much Ja 
mented by all who knew him. 

At Point Breeze, N. J.con the 6th inst. aged 50 year 
and 5 days, Mr. CHARLES NICOLAS VOUDRE, former 
ly a grenadier of the Imperial Guard, and attached to th 
battalion on the Island of Eiba. 

On Sunday mornirg, Mr. JOUN SHEISER, aged abou 
50 years, a native of Sweden, and long a resident of Phi 
ladelpina. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. SARAH, wife of Josep 
Fernandez, in the 45th year ofherage, 

On Tuesday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr 
PETER ABEL, Sex, aged 64 years, 2 months and 6 days 

On Tuesday morninz, ELIZABETH G. daughter o/ 
Charles Ashman, in the 3d year of her age. 

On Monday afternoon, 10th inst. after a severe illness 
of fifteen hours, Mrs. ANN D. HANCOCK, daughter o 
Abel Bargez, in the 2Ist year of her age. , 

On the 10th instant, HANNAH FISHBOURN, aged & 
years, 


On the 13th inst. ANN JANE, daughter of Henry W 
and Mary Curtis, im the 3d year of her age. 
* On Tuesday evening, lith inst. BARTHOLOMEW,, in 
fant son of Bartholomew Rees. ; ‘ 

At Washington City, on the 10th inst. ALEXANDE 
KERR, Esq. Cashier of the Bank of the Metropolis. 

At the Hot Sulpher Springs, says the Baton Rouge Ga 
zette, alter a protracted iliness, Com. CHARLES THOMP 
SON, of the United States Navy. Captain Thompso 
served in the Gun Boat fleet on this station in 1805-6, a 
the time of the Burr conspiracy. He afterwards command 
ed the sloop of war Louisiana during the seige of New Or 
leans by the British, and rendered important services & 
the country. 

On Thursday morning, 6th inst. of catarrh fever, age 
1 year and 7 days, THOMAS nih a COWPLAND 

oungest son of Joshua Cowpland, s 
y On Thursday morning, 6th inst. MARY, wife of W 
Kirk, fermerly of Wilmington, Delaware, in the 40th yea 
of her age. 

On Monday, 3d inst. Mrs). MARY PORTEUS, int 
30th year of her age, 
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